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PREFACE 


HIS book is designed more as a guide to the 
variety and development of English Poetry for those 
who already have some acquaintance with its riches 
and charm than as an introduction to its green and pleas- 
ant fields for those who do not already know them. The 
collection has been arranged chronologically, so that the 
ordered progress may clearly and readily be appreciated. 
Golden Hours of English Poetry aims at making this 
course both easy and pleasant. It contains an intro- 
ductory essay on The Progress of English Poetry, which, 
while making clear the chief movements and tendencies, 
is yet not too difficult or too technical in language. It 
is advisable to read this first, and then, as the poems are 
read, to refer to it again. ‘This may be done with ease 
because most of the poems cited in the Introduction 
appear either wholly or in part in the anthology. To 
assist further in the development of appreciation, a short 
outline of prosody is given. The indexes make reference 
easy; and the anthology is followed by a list of poems 
whose inclusion space alone has forbidden. 


For permission to print the following poems, grateful 
thanks are due to the following publishers, authors, and 
owners of copyright : 

Lady Desborough, for Into Battle, by the Hon. Julian 
Grenfell. 

Sir Henry Newbolt, for Fidele’s Grassy Tomb, from Poems 
New and Old, published by Mr. John Murray. 

Mrs. Lehmann, for Style and the Oar, by R. C. Lehmann. 

Mr. Guy D. Canton, for Trafalgar, by William Canton. 

Mr. Gerald Gould, for Wander-Thirst. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Ltd., for The Donkey, by G. K. Chesterton. 

Messrs. A. P. Watt and Son, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
for Sussex, from The Five Nations, published by Messrs. 
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Methuen and Co., Ltd.; and for The Smuggler’s Song, from 
Puck of Pook’s Hill, published by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd. And to Messrs. A. P. Watt and Son, and Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, for The Frontier Line, from Collected 
Poems, published by Mr. John Murray. And to Messrs. 
A. P. Watt and Son, and Mr. Alfred Noyes, for Empire Day, 
from Collected Poems, published by Messrs. Wm. Blackwood 
and Sons, Ltd. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus, for Requiem and In the High- 
lands, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Messrs. Gerald Duckworth and Co., Ltd., for The South 
Country, by Hilaire Belloc. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., for Almae Matres 
and Brahma, by Andrew Lang; and for Shameful Death and 
The Idle Singer of an Empty Day, by William Morris. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., for Babylon, by A. E.; 
and for When I set out for Lyonnesse, by ‘Thomas Hardy; and 
for Crossing the Bar, by Lord Tennyson ; and for There Lived 
a King, from “‘'The Gondoliers,” by Sir W. S. Gilbert ; and 
for To D. H., by W. E. Henley. 

Messrs. Elkin Mathews, Ltd., for The Shop, by W. W. 
Gibson. 

Messrs. Methuen and Co., Ltd., for Roundabouts and Swings, 
from Green Days and Blue Days, by Patrick Chalmers. 

Mr. John Murray, for The Downs, by Robert Bridges. 

The Oxford University Press, and Mr. Alban Dobson, for 
Ballad to Queen Elizabeth, by Austin Dobson. And to the 
Oxford University Press, for My Early Home, and The Fields, 
by John Clare, from Mr. Arthur Symons’s edition in The 
Oxford Miscellany of Prose and Poetry. 

The Richards Press, Ltd., for A Runnable Stag, from 
Holiday and Other Poems, by John Davidson. 

Messrs. George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., for The Potter’s 
Song, by Longfellow. 

Messrs. Martin Secker, Ltd., for The Golden Fourney, from 
Collected Poems, by James Elroy Flecker. 

Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., for Christmas, from 
A Muse at Sea, by Commander the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Hilton Young, G.B.E., D.S.O., M.P. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co., Ltd., for The Quangle 
Wangle’s Hat, and How Pleasant to know Mr. Lear, by Edward 
Lear. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH POETRY 


[Norr.—In the case of poems distinguished by an asterisk, either the 
entire poem or a selection from it will be found in this volume. |] 


‘= course of English poetry has been long and 
glorious. For centuries it has flowed in a continu- 
ous stream, sometimes swelling into a broad and rich 
flood, sometimes dwindling, but never dying away. No 
other modern nation can boast of so magnificent a body 
of poetry, nor can anything be found in the great litera- 
tures of the ancient world, even in 


The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome, 


that cannot be equalled in English poetry. 

The earliest literature of a people tends to take the 
form of poetry rather than of prose. This is natural, 
for in primitive peoples joy and triumph and the sorrow 
of loss, the feelings which call most urgently for ex- 
pression, burst forth in song; and there is no real 
difference between poetry and song. In both there 
is the appeal of sound, and both in time come to be 
governed by certain rules. Just as these rules distinguish 
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song from ordinary speech, so by obedience to rules 
poetry comes to be distinguished from prose. The 
distinguishing features may be said to be: 

1. In poetry as in music, the words are so chosen and 
arranged that the accented syllables come in a definite 
order, instead of falling quite irregularly as in prose. 

2. There may be rhymed endings of lines, but this is 
not essential. 

3. There is a freer use of vivid simile and metaphor, 
and words are chosen more particularly because of 
their sound. The use of archaic words and phrases is 
more allowable. 

Poetry seeks more definitely than prose to appeal to 
the ear, but its greatest appeal is to the emotions ; and 
the deepest feelings of the human soul can be, and are, 
expressed more adequately in verse than in prose. 

These emotions vary, and varying types of poetry 
have come into being to act as forms of expression. The 
chief of these are : 

1. The Lyric. A lyrical poem is usually short, and 
expresses some intense emotion, either joy, triumph, 
grief, despair, or resignation. In the best lyrics a single 
idea dominates the poem. Numerous examples will be 
found in this volume. 

2. The Ode in several respects resembles the lyric, 
but, being intended to be sung, is more varied in form, 
often contains several metres, and is less intense in 
feeling. 

3. The Epic is a long stately poem, majestic in thought 
and dealing with the deeds of heroes. Our greatest 
example is Paradise Lost. 

4. The Elegy is a solemn, often mournful, lament for 
a person who has passed away. 

5. The Sonnet is a short poem, of somewhat elaborate 
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structure, which aims at setting forth one main thought 
or two thoughts strongly contrasted. It is a difficult 
form and was developed later, when poetry was no 
longer usually sung aloud. 

6. A Ballad, on the other hand, is a highly popular 
narrative poem, simple, conventional and often loose in 
its structure, and relying for its effect on some moving 
tale, usually of lovers or of war. 

There are other poetical forms, but these are the 


chief. 


For the beginning of English poetry we should have 
to go back to the days when our forefathers dwelt across 
the North Sea and their minstrels chanted the deeds 
of heroes. Such a poem is Beowulf, the tale of the 
wondrous achievements of that hero, who slew the 
monster Grendel and his mother. After the English 
had conquered and settled down in Britain, such 
narratives continued to be created, though now more 
often dealing with the deeds of less legendary warriors. 
Another form of Saxon poetry was the religious poem, 
and all know the story of Cadmon and how he discovered 
his gift. ‘These Anglo-Saxon poems are unintelligible 
to ordinary readers now, since the language is so archaic. 
But even in a translation its quick fiery vehemence 
cannot be missed. 

One point to be noted about early English poetry is 
that it was alliterative. That is to say, there were no 
rhymes at the ends of the lines, but the most important 
words in each line began with the same sound. Usually 
the line fell into two sections with two such emphatic 
sounds in the first section and one in the second ; thus: 


By Brunanburh the bucklers they clave 
Hewed the /elmets of bammered iron. 
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This device of alliteration is often employed with a 
beautiful effect by later writers. ‘Thus Tennyson writes : 


With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 
A most striking example is to be found in Coleridge’s 
The Ancient Mariner : 


The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 


For most modern readers English poetry begins to 
be really interesting in the thirteenth century, when a 
number of sweet and joyous lyrics were composed by 
unknown authors. Such are * Sumer is i-cumen in 
and Alisoun. In reading these it is wonderful to think 
they are perhaps nearly seven centuries old, so fresh 
is their spirit and appeal. But this suggests what is 
perhaps the best definition of the lyric, that it deals with 
emotions that are eternal. Lyrics will never cease to be 
written until men and women are no longer moved by 
love, pity, grief, or the appeal of Nature. 

In the fourteenth century we reach two outstanding 
names, men who were contemporaries in time, yet far 
apart in thought and style—William Langland and 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Langland wrote * The Vision con- 
cerning Piers the Plowman. It is a survey of what he 
saw in his own day, a tragic poem, full of sorrow and 
fierce indignation against wrong, interspersed with long 
medizval allegories and personifications, yet lit up, 
apart from its fearless sincerity and its pictures of the 
poor, by flashes of caustic humour and of tender descrip- 
tion. But he is very difficult to read, for he wrote in an 
outworn style. Chaucer, on the other hand, writes in a 
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new style destined to make him live. His * Canterbury 
Tales are joyous, full of life and movement, with a 
rollicking humour and a blending of coarseness and 
devotion such as could be found only in the Middle 
Ages. He wrote in rhymed couplets, using the iambic 
pentameter so much used since his day, and may be 
read with little difficulty. 

_The splendid impulse given to English poetry by 
Chaucer, however, was not maintained, and the century 
that followed, so dreary in many other respects, was 
also barren in notable poetry. But with Tudor times 
comes a great awakening. The wonderful spirit of 
inquiry that led to new discoveries in geography and 
science, and hastened the break-up of old systems : 
the restless energy that drove men into new realms of 
the world and that led to the re-examination of learning, 
played their part also in English poetry. In the 
Elizabethan Age we have a wonderful outburst of 
song, a wealth of poetic effort and production that has 
been equalled only once since. The reviving study of 
the writings of Greek and Latin authors had its influence ; 
but the new poetic fervour soon outgrew this and began 
to produce original work in more than one direction. 

Much of this was 'yrical, and the Elizabethan lyrics 
have a freshness, a joyousness, an intensity of feeling 
without exaggeration, that has made them immortal. 
Many of these lyrics appeared in song-books, the popu- 
larity of which shows how widespread was the new in- 
terest in poetry. Among these lyrics may be mentioned 
Campion’s * Cherry Ripe and * fack and Joan, Nash’s 
* Spring, and the wonderful songs scattered through the 
plays of Shakespeare, such, for example, as Under the 
greenwood tree or * Hark, hark, the lark at Heaven’s 
gate sings. 
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But the Elizabethan spirit was capable of more sus- 
tained work than the lyric. In Edmund Spenser we 
have a genius capable of work on a vast scale. His odes 
Prothalamion and Epithalamion are remarkable for their 
grace united with vigour, for their wealth of imagery, 
and their warm and generous colouring. In * The 
Faerie Queene Spenser revealed all these qualities, 
together with a marvellous skill in description, and a 
never-ending variety of quaint devices, such as the use 
of somewhat obsolete, but very attractive words. The 
form he employed was a stanza of his own invention, 
known now as the Spenserian stanza, consisting of eight 
lines of five iambic feet, ending with an Alexandrine. 
Yet with all its merits, there are few to-day who could 
read The Faerie Queene through without long pauses. 
For the mind wearies at last of the endless allegory, 
and the story is confused and intricate. But there are 
sections that must always remain the wonder even of 
poets: in fact Spenser has been the favourite author 
of many of our later writers. 

Another form of poetic activity at this period was the 
sonnet, developed from Italian models. The Eliza- 
bethan lyrics have never been surpassed, but later sonnet- 
writers, such as Milton, Mrs. Browning and Wordsworth, 
have done finer work than anything accomplished in 
the sixteenth century. Yet some of the sonnets of the 
period are very fine, notably Sir Philip Sidney’s With 
how sad steps, O moon: and many of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets (which do not conform to the strict type of 
structure) are truly great, though apt to be exaggerated 
and strained. 

Shakespeare’s sonnets, however, fade into nothingness 
when compared with his great plays. The drama in 
England had been developing for a considerable pericd. 
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In earlier centuries there had been pageants performed 
by the guilds, and mystery and miracle plays performed 
under the direction of the Church. These, however, made 
no attempt to represent the ordinary affairs of human 
life, much less to portray real men and women. But 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century actual dramas 
began to appear, and crude as they were, they heralded 
the new day. Christopher Marlowe wrote plays of 
considerable power, but their vigour tended to become 
violence; moreover, he had neither lyrical gift nor humour. 

About 1588 William Shakespeare began to touch up 
old plays and to write new ones. Between that date and 
1612 he wrote the greatest series of dramas the world 
has ever seen, tragedy and comedy, gentle pastorals and 
stately historical plays—such a blending of humour and 
pathos, interspersed with unsurpassed lyrics, as might 
appear beyond the power of any one man to write. 
He handled blank verse with a power no one has ever 
excelled ; he dealt with every type of mankind from 
the lowest villain to the noblest hero; portrayed all 
ranks from king to beggar ; and drew a series of the most 
charming and the most heroic women that the literature 
of the world has produced. Yet it must not be thought 
that Shakespeare is faultless, especially in his early 
work. There is much that is mere bombast and rant, 
there are passages where the wit is forced and the seeking 
for effect too obvious, and other passages so violent and 
bloody as to be revolting. Yet these defects are but 
trivial when the whole is summed up. Critics have 
divided his works into four periods : 

1. A group of plays such as The Comedy of Errors, 
The Taming of the Shrew and * Romeo and Fuliet. ‘These 
contain much crude work. Fanciful allusions are carried 
to excess on the one hand, while the tragedy tends to 
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violence on the other. The lines are usually regular, 
and there is a good deal of rhyme. 

2. A period of comedies (e.g. As You Like It, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream) and historical plays (King ohn, 
Julius. Gesar, * Henry IV, *dlenry V, etc.)one nese 
mark a great advance. The tragic element is less violent 
but more intense, the wit is more spontaneous and 
genuine, the thought is fully equal to the language, and 
the metre of the lines becomes less regular but more 
powerful. 

3. The great tragedies—* Hamlet, Lear, * Othello, 
Macbeth. It is thought that Shakespeare wrote these 
during a period of great unhappiness. The tragedy is 
restrained, terrible and inevitable, yet there is an ad- 
mixture of comedy that acts as a relief. The style is 
often irregular and broken, but intensely powerful ; 
and the thought seems at times to overpower the language. 

4. A closing period during which such plays as The 
Winter’s Tale and The Tempest were written. The 
atmosphere is calm, grave and wise; the people are 
sweet and kindly ; and the tales are graceful and peaceful. 
This group forms a fitting close to the productions of the 
world’s greatest dramatist. 

The drama declined as the seventeenth century 
advanced, although great work was done by Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher. This decline was doubtless 
due to the growing influence of Puritanism, and under 
the Commonwealth the theatres were closed. At the 
Restoration they re-opened and a group of dramatists 
arose who reflected little glory on English literature. 
For although witty, they were coarse and licentious, 
and their influence was evil. 

But the period was not without splendour, for it saw 
the great work of John Milton. Though a Puritan, 
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Milton was not a foe to innocent pleasures and recreations, 
as his early work shows. Even in his early years he 
was deeply religious, and had a high ideal of the poet’s 
mission. ‘This is brought out strongly in his noble 
* Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity and in his 
Sonnet on Attaining the Age of Twenty-Three. A pro- 
found scholar, Milton loved the writings of Greece and 
Rome, and greatly joyed in Nature. These features are 
to be seen in his masque of Comus and in the contrasted 
poems * L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. Even then he was 
contemplating a great epic, being strongly attracted by 
the legends of King Arthur. But the Civil War drew 
on, and Milton turned to fulfil his duties as an ardent 
Parliamentarian, becoming Cromwell’s secretary ; and 
in this service he sacrificed his sight. During several 
years his only productions were a few sonnets, but these 
were notable. Milton was a master of the sonnet; as 
Wordsworth says, in his own sonnet on The Sonnet : 


In his hand 
The thing became a trumpet whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains—alas ! too few! 


Wordsworth’s words fitly describe such sonnets as * On 
His Blindness and * On the late Massacre in Piedmont. 

The Restoration came, and Milton, old and blind, was 
free at last to write his great epic. But he was no longer 
content to sing of King Arthur—his theme should be no 
less than the tale 


Of Man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death unto the world and all our woe. 


As in * Paradise Lost he wrote of man’s fall, so in 
Paradise Regained he told the story of man’s redemption, 
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Then he wrote Samson Agonistes, the story of the death 
of the great giant for whose blindness he felt a kindred 
pang. 

Milton is our one great epic writer. The stately 
march of his verse, with its majestic sonorousness and 
sweep, has been equalled by no other English writer. 
He had little lyric gift, and is quite without humour. 
It seems as though the lonely grandeur of his soul could 
find expression only in the most majestic of all themes 
and styles. 

Milton stands alone in this period, though some- 
thing of his spirit is seen in Andrew Marvell, whose 
noble * Horatian Ode survives. But the middle of the 
century saw another outburst of lyrics. Some of these 
are charming, but too often they miss the intensity of 
feeling which is essential for the highest. They are 
often light, trifling, and concerned with fleeting feelings 
or the most trivial circumstance. Yet among them 
there are some which well deserve to live. Such are 
Lovelace’s To Lucasta and To Althea from Prison ; 
the lyric (possibly by Montrose) * My Dear and Only 
Love, and Herrick’s songs, such as To Daffodils, * To 
Blossoms and Corinna’s Maying. Butas a whole they are 
far inferior to those of the Elizabethan Age. 

It is highly probable also that this century saw con- 
tinued the popular delight in ballads. These, the work 
of unknown authors, grew and developed from genera- 
tion to generation. No great event passed without being 
celebrated in a ballad, and large as is the number we 
still possess, it is probable that more have perished. 
(See: p. 970). 

The latter part of the seventeenth and the early eigh- 
teenth century saw the development of the satire, and 
with it the perfecting of the rhymed couplet, which long 
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tended to dominate and almost stifle all other forms of 
poetical expression. ‘The satire may be directed against 
mankind as a whole, against a party, or against a single 
person. Since its aim is to hold up its object to dislike, 
reproof, or scorn, it cannot usually be either truthful 
or kind. It necessarily tends to exaggerate faults, and 
may pass into actual savagery, and its wit may easily 
become malice. Keenly relished by a section of its 
contemporaries, it seldom holds its own with succeeding 
generations, especially if it is made to serve the ends of 
an individual dislike, or of a party. A great master of 
this form was John Dryden, who in his long poems, such 
as The Hind and the Panther, drew masterly and vivid 
pictures of some of the statesmen of the day, as, for 
example, his pictures of Achitophel (Shaftesbury) and 
Zimri (Buckingham). But Dryden will live far longer 
through his magnificent odes * Alexander’s Feast and 
St. Cecilia’s Day. 

Dryden’s power in the satire, however, was surpassed 
by Alexander Pope, who, in The Dunciad, mercilessly 
and cruelly castigated many writers of his day. Yet 
even those who love Pope must turn with relief to his 
other works. He is the most characteristic writer of 
Queen Anne’s reign, the period which has been called 
the classical period. The poetry of this age is usually in 
the heroic couplet and is marked by the most careful 
finish and polish, by elaborate epigrams, and a sparkling 
wit. Some of Pope’s epigrams have become universally 
known, e.g.: 


To err is human, to forgive divine. 
They best can bear reproof who merit praise. 


Yet Pope’s style has defects. There is usually a lack of 
real enthusiasm. Pope’s greatest work, The Rape of 
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the Lock, is a long, and, in its way, a perfect poem, on 
the theft of a lock of hair! The reader who looks for a 
worthy theme may well compare Milton’s great invoca- 
tion for help for his muse “ that with no middle height 
intends to soar.” ‘The acid satiric touch may be seen 
even in the poem of Prior, * An Epitaph, given in this 
volume. Moreover, though there is often an abundance 
of moral maxims, it may be accompanied by a lack of 
real sincere feeling, and Nature had little appeal to this 
school, except to be conventionally drawn as a background 
for man. 

In spite of these defects, however, the work of Pope 
and his contemporaries will always attract those who love 
wit, polish and elegance, and in Pope’s * Ode on 
Solitude he shows quite a different spirit from that 
displayed in such poems as * An Essay on Man. 

The heroic couplet long held sway. It was the form 
used by Johnson and Goldsmith. In the latter’s The 
Deserted Village and * The Traveller, although the 
form is the same, there is none of the satiric element, 
but a gentle, pleasant, rather melancholy spirit. In 
fact the classic age was passing away, as is seen from the 
work of Gray, Collins, or Thomson. Thomas Gray, in 
his Elegy written in a Country Churchyard, shows an 
appreciation of Nature greater than that of the previous 
generation. Yet it is most significant that in that 
great poem, with its perfect diction and grave melan- 
choly reflection, he omitted in later editions a stanza 
which his own age probably would have considered 
unworthy. 


There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen, are showers of violets found. 
The red-breast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 
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But that verdict has been reversed. A later age would 
have considered this verse among the greatest, by 
reason of its sweet sincerity and its delight in robins, 
flowers and children. The fact that Gray wrote it at 
all shows that the old tradition was breaking. And his 
splendid ode * The Bard shows in its varied form a 
revolt against excessive regularity. Another sign of the 
revolt against the spirit of the past age is the increasing 
delight in Nature shown in Thomson’s * Seasons, Cow- 
per’s * The Task and Crabbe’s The Village and * Tales. 
Yet in Cowper the old form persists, and in all these there 
is still too great a tendency to regard Nature as a useful 
storehouse from which to draw moral lessons for mankind, 
rather than to love it for itself with a pure spontaneous 
joy. The language too is stilted: fish are “the finny 
tribe,” birds “the plumy race,” seals “‘the herd of 
Proteus.” Therefore the period of these writers may 
fitly be called one of transition, a prelude to the great 
age that was drawing nigh. This was an age which a 
great critic has called “the renascence of Wonder.” 
The formalism and artificiality of the early eighteenth 
century disappears. There is a revival of genuine 
emotion, a joy in Nature for its own sake, a love of sim- 
plicity, a renewed interest in romance, and a delight in 
the joys and sorrows of humble folk. There is also 
the note of revolt which often accompanies a great age 
and is itself a sign of vigour. With these great changes 
in the thought of poetry came a greater freedom of 
form. The lyric revived gloriously. ‘The rule of the 
heroic couplet was ended. 

The approach of this age was heralded by the poetry 
of Burns and Blake. Both were men of humble birth, 
and for both life was a hard struggle, to the tempta- 
tions of which Burns sometimes succumbed, while the 
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spirit of Blake, the great poet-prophet-mystic, rose 
superior to all hardships. In both we see a complete 
break from the old school. Burns’s gifts were almost 
entirely lyrical, as he showed, for example, in * Bonnie 
Doon, * To a Mouse, or Auld Lang Syne. These in 
their simplicity and the sincerity of their emotions have 
an appeal that will never die. Blake’s works were often 
mystical, involved and obscure, yet here and there is a 
directness, a vigour, and a burning sincerity of purpose 
which would immortalise any lines. Such is the 
passage beginning: *A robin redbreast in a cage, or 
* And did those feet in ancient time. Moreover, Blake 
is the first great poet to write poems specially for children 
without making them too adult or babyish. Many of 
his Songs of Innocence and Songs of Experience are 
immortal. 

Yet with these writers the full tide of the great revival 
had but begun. In 1798 appeared Lyrical Ballads, a 
volume containing poems by Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
and the next thirty years saw the work of Scott, Shelley, 
Keats and Byron—a truly gigantic age. Coleridge, 
much of whose life was spent in philosophic musing or 
gorgeous-tinted dreams, produced no great amount of 
poetry, but some of his work, even if fragmentary, is 
supreme. The Ancient Mariner, * Christabel and Kubla 
Khan are almost magical in the spell of their word 
painting and romantic imagery. Wordsworth is calmer, 
more reflective, and above all intent on Nature. He 
himself said that, 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Nature is no longer the mere background for musings 
on man. ‘There is no artificial pomp of language, but a 
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supreme joy in all forms of natural beauty and wonder. 
He says : 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

And in such poems as Daffodils or The Skylark he 
expresses some of his feelings in the endless beauty which 
lies around us, while in his great * Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality he handles deep problems of life and 
thought, starting from, and returning to, his first and 
greatest love. Nor was he alone in his joy in the sights 
and sounds of the earth and its creatures. In * The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel and other poems is ample 
evidence of Scott’s unceasing joy in the scenes he loved 
so long and well. James Hogg’s * To a Skylark shows 
the same joyous appreciation. We find it in Shelley’s 
Cloud, or * Arethusa, or The West Wind, and mingled 
with pain it forms the matchless Ode to a Skylark 
Nor was it lacking in John Keats, as his poem * Fancy 
reveals ; nor in Byron, as testified by many a majestic 
passage from * Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

And in surpassing measure it is found in the work of 
gifted, unhappy John Clare. No finer poet of the fields 
than Clare has ever lived, and it is sad to see the spirit 
of * The Fields or * My Early Home become the despair 
set forth in I Am. 

Alike in this respect, as also in the wide range of their 
sympathies and their command of different metres, 
these poets yet varied widely. Byron was hurried, 
passionate, even careless in his work, but with a natural 
power of touch and a joy in action that found a suitable 
medium in the stately Spenserian stanza. Yet he was not 
without the lyrical gift, as his * Hebrew Melodies show. 
Keats was calmer, more reflective, with a haunting 
desire for beauty, a pleasure in sensations rather than in 
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thought, a wistful yearning for some unattainable per- 
fection of beauty that perhaps foreshadowed his early 
death and is traceable in La Belle Dame sans Merci or 
Ode to a Nightingale. Shelley, like Byron, felt strongly 
the impulses of revolt and this, driving him into extremes, 
marred some of his earlier work. But his supreme lyrical 
gift burst through all such restraining imperfections, 
and shows itself not only in the poems noted above, 
but in his works such as Prometheus Unbound. He had 
power too as a dramatist; yet one must admit that 
this period and the succeeding are weak in dramatic 
work. Perhaps it is a compensation that Wordsworth, 
Shelley and Keats all handled the sonnet with supreme 
power, and such sonnets as Wordsworth’s * On West- 
minster Bridge or Milton, Keats’s * On First Looking into 
Chapman’s Homer, or Shelley’s Ozymandias betray a 
remarkable ease and vigour. Unhappily, the genius of 
Shelley, Keats and Byron in each case was quenched by 
an early death. 

Great as this period was, it was equalled by that 
which followed. ‘The Victorian Age was wonderful 
in many ways; and considered from the point of view 
of literature, it is worthy to rank with the Elizabethan. 
In certain respects Victorian poetry as a whole differed 
from that of the preceding generation. It was less 
completely steeped in romance and in love for classical 
myths. Yet Tennyson’s * Idylls of the King and * The 
Daydream or William Morris’s * Earthly Paradise 
show that the impulse is still strong. There is a high 
development of technical skill, and a love, particularly 
in Tennyson, of sweet and polished verse. Moreover, 
a great variety of metres was handled with success. 

Yet in spite of this, comes a graver, more reflective 
tone, a tendency to discuss in verse great problems of 
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life and thought, and to deal with philosophic and 
religious matters. This tendency is visible not only in 
England, but in the glorious outburst of American poetry. 
We see it in Tennyson’s * In Memoriam, or Browning’s 
The Ring and the Book, or Matthew Arnold’s * The 
Scholar Gipsy, or Emerson’s * Brahma, or Longfellow’s 
* Keramos, or the writings of Mrs. Browning and C. G. 
Rossetti. This, perhaps necessarily, is accompanied 
by a slackening of the lyrical impulse ; but the lyric is 
by no means gone, as one sees in Tennyson’s songs in 
The Princess, or his * Come into the Garden, Maud, or 
E. A. Poe’s * To Helen. And with many of these writers 
there was a strong, robust, religious faith, admirably 
expressed, for instance, in Tennyson’s * Crossing the Bar. 
In this particular, perhaps more than in any other, the 
Victorian Age contrasts strongly with that which follows. 

Of the twentieth century it is perhaps difficult to 
write yet with sound judgment. One rejoices to say that 
there are in this present age many English poets, but 
only the future can decide accurately whether any may 
truly be called great. ‘Two names stand out because it 
is difficult to decide whether they are truly Victorian 
or post-Victorian. Dr. Bridges, by his love of beauty, 
his delight in music, and the flawless nature of his work, 
as for example in * The Downs or London Snow, appears 
to belong to a past, great age. Perhaps the same may 
be said of Thomas Hardy, though most of his verse is 
clouded by his sombre philosophy. But none can deny 
the vigour of his verse or the lyrical sweetness of such 
poems as * Lyonnesse. It is difficult also to classify the 
works of Rudyard Kipling. Much of his verse is rough, 
even strident, but always marked by great power and a 
splendid courage; and in such poems as * Sussex he 
strikes a note which will always appeal. ‘The war revealed 
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many poets of undoubted talent. Such poems as Rupert 
Brooke’s The Soldier, or Julian Grenfell’s * Into Battle, or 
E. Hilton Young’s * Christmas, are assured of a long life 
by reason of their simplicity and their sincerity. There 
are those writers of to-day who, like Newbolt, rejoice 
in a tale of heroism or of fidelity, or, like W. W. Gibson, 
feel keenly the sorrows or homely joys of the poor. 
Chesterton champions even the despised donkey, and 
Patrick Chalmers shows that true humour still lives. 
J. E. Flecker bore within him a passionate love for the 
gorgeous East, and men like John Masefield, Gerald 
Gould, or W. H. Davies love the sea and the sky. And 
such poems as A. E.’s * Babylon possess a magical 
beauty of words. But how much of all this will live ? 
It is hard to say. Certain general features seem to 
present themselves. There is an unwillingness, save 
here and there, as in the case of Alfred Noyes or John 
Masefield, to attempt work on a big scale. Modern 
poetry is mainly descriptive or lyrical in form, and often 
fails to attain real greatness. For the truth is that to 
reach supreme lyrical heights there must be burning 
enthusiasm and deep conviction, and too often this is 
lacking. In its place is a questioning spirit, an uncer- 
tainty, a distrust of life and of the love-worthiness of 
human nature, a weariness that is perhaps the fruit of 
troubled years. No degree of polish can atone for lack 
of fire, and it would be idle to pretend that in the matter 
of poetry this age is equal to the Victorian. Yet it is a 
matter for rejoicing that so much good poetry has been 
produced by this generation, and many of the most 
promising writers are still young. At any rate, the 
majestic pageant of English poetry pursues its way, to 
rejoice all who feel that 


We are in the calm and proud procession of eternal things. 


PROSODY 


B’ Prosody we mean the examination, discussion 
and expression of the laws regarding verse; or, 
to put it more simply, prosody is the grammar of verse. 

It has already been said that one of the ways in which 
verse differs from prose is in the recurrence of accents 
according to some plan. In classical languages the great 
question was whether a syllable was long or short, but in 
English the question is one of accents; for almost 
without exception, an English word with two or more 
syllables will have one of these accented more than the 
other or others. 

Thus: Mon’-day, fa’-ther, sup-port’, de-vel’-op. 

It is customary to use the letter ‘‘a”’ to represent an 
accented syllable, and ‘‘x” for an unaccented syllable. 

Thus : Monday = ax. Support = xa. 

It will be found that each line of poetry consists of 
the repetition of a certain group of syllables. Each of 
such groups is called a foot. 

The chief feet employed in English verse are : 

(1) An iambus. This is xa, Examples: Sup-port’, 
be-gin’. 

(2) A trochee. This is ax. Examples: Mon’-day, 
hus’-band. 

(3) An anapest. ERIS, 1S, XA, Examples : 
In-ter-vene’, ap-pre-hend’. 

(4) A dactyl. This is axx. Examples: Ter’-ribly, 
thun’-der-ing. 

These, it will be seen, fall into two classes. An 
iambus and an anapest are alike in having an unaccented 
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syllable first, whereas dactyls and trochees have the 
accented syllable first. It follows that a single line may 
have both anapzstic and iambic feet, and yet run 
smoothly. Similarly a single line may contain both 
trochaic and dactylic feet. But to introduce a trochee 
into an iambic line will interrupt the smooth flow of the 
line. It may be done, but only with a special purpose. 

If a line has but two feet, it is called a Dimeter; if 
three, a Trimeter ; and so on for the Tetrameter, Penta- 
meter and Hexameter. Now by combining these facts 
as regards the single foot, and the number of feet, it is 
obvious that we may get such lines as lambic Tetrameter, 
or Iambic Pentameter, or Dactylic Tetrameter. The 
most common are : 

(1) Iambic Pentameter (i.e. 5 feet, each xa). This is 
by far the most common metre for English verse. 


The qual‘ity’ of Mer’cy is’ not strained’. (Shakespeare.) 
But Sa’tan, smit’ten with’ amaze’ment, fell’. (Milton.) 


And slow’ly an’swered Ar’thur from’ the barge’. (Tennyson.) 


These three examples, of unrhymed Iambic Penta- 
meter, are specimens of Blank Verse. It is in this noble 
metre that epic poetry, and most of our dramatic verse, 
has been written. 

If Iambic Pentameter has rhymed endings, we get 
Heroic Verse. 


Where slaves’ once more’ their na’tive land’ behold’, 
No fiends’ torment’, no Chris’tians thirst’ for gold’. (Pope.) 


(2) Iambic Tetrameter (4 feet, each xa). 


Day set’ on Nor’ham’s cas’tled steep’, 

And Tweed’s’ fair riv’er broad’ and deep’. (Scott.) 
A li’on cub’, of sor’did mind’, 

Avoided all’ the li‘on kind’. (Gay.) 
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(3) Iambic Trimeter (3 feet, each xa). 


The mon/arch saw’ and shook’, 
And bade’ no more’ rejoice’. (Byron.) 


There is not a great amount of English poetry in this 
metre ; but Scott mixes (2) and (3) very effectively. 


But see’! look up’! on Flod’den bent’ 

The Scott’ish foe’ has fired’ his tent’, 
And sudden, as’ he spoke’, 

From the’ sharp ridg’es of’ the hill’ 

All down’ward to’ the banks’ of Till’ 
Was wreathed’ in sa’ble smoke’. 


Most of the ballads are written in four-lined stanzas 
with alternating metres, (2) and (3). Hence this is often 
called Ballad Metre. The second and fourth lines rhyme. 

They rowed’ her in’ a pair’ o’ sheets’, 
And towed’ her o’er’ the wa’’, 

But on’ the point’ o’ Gor’don’s sword’ 
She gat’ a dead’ly fa’’. 

(4) Trochaic Tetrameter (4 feet, each a trochee, ax). 

The best-known example of this is Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. ‘There is comparatively little (apart from 
Hiawatha) in English poetry, and in many cases where the 
metre is used the final syllable is omitted. Compare : 


Then’ the lit’tle Hi’awa’tha 
Learned’ of ev’ery bird’ the secret. (Longfellow.) 


with 

See’ an old’, unhapp’y bull’. (R. Hodgson.) 
or 

Dun’can Gray’ came here’ to woo’. (Burns.) 
or 


Ev’er let’ the Fan’cy roam’. (Keats.) 


(5) Anapestic Tetrameter (4 feet, each an anapest, 
xxa). 
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This is not widely used, and Iambics will usually be 
found in the anapeestic lines. 


Tis the mid’dle of night’ by the cas’tle clock’ 
And the owls’ have awak’ened the crow’ing cock’. (Coleridge.) 


The reader will find it an entertaining study to analyse 
the metre of poems in this volume. It will be noted that 
frequently a delightful effect is produced by blending or 
varying conventional forms. ‘The lyric especially craves 
for freedom from excessive regularity. A word may be 
added on three special stanza forms : 

(1) The Spenserian stanza. This consists of five 
lines in Iambic Pentameter, followed by a line (an 
Alexandrine) of six Iambuses. ‘The rhymes run a b a b 
bebcec. This volume contains examples from both 
Spenser and Byron. 

(2) The stanza used by Tennyson in Jn Memoriam. 
Each of the four lines contains four Jambic feet; the 
rhymes run ab b a. (See Example, p. 216.) 

It may be noted that this stanza is liable to have a 
peculiar effect which has been likened to a trot. This 
makes ‘Tennyson’s success in using it for so grave a 
theme more notable. 

(3) The Sonnet. The Italian form, which is usually 
followed, is a poem of fourteen lines, each in Iambic 
Pentameter, with a division at the end of the eighth line. 
The first part (the Octave) has usually two rhymes, 
which run abbaabba. But there may be three, 
running thus, a b b a acca. The second part (the 
Sestette) has three rhymes, which may runa bcabe, 
or ababcce, or two, running ababab. (See 
Examples on pp. 99, 100, 142, 177.) It may be added 
that Shakespeare’s sonnets do not follow this form. 


GOLDEN HOURS 
OF 
PNGLISH PORBITRY 


CWT oO 


SUMMER IS A-COMING IN 
ANONYMOUS 


HIS charming little song is perhaps the earliest English 

lyric that has survived. It dates from about the nuddle 
of the thirteenth century. The music of the tune to which it 
was sung ulso survives in a copy in the British Museum. 


UMMER is a-coming in, 
Loud sing cuckoo. 
Groweth seed and bloweth mead 
And springeth the wood now.! 
Sing cuckoo, cuckoo. 
Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
Loweth after calf cow ? ; 
Bullock starteth, bucké verteth,* 
Merry sing cuckoo. 
Cuckoo, cuckoo ! 
Well singest thou, cuckoo, 
Cease thou never now. 
Sing, cuckoo, now. 
Sing cuckoo, cuckoo, 
Sing cuckoo now. 
1 This was pronounced noo, so rhymes with cuckoo, 
2 Pronounced coo. 


* Harbours in the undergrowth. 
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THE VISION OF PIERS THE PLOWMAN 
WILLIAM LANGLAND 


ILLIAM LANGLAND was probably born about 

1332, and at the age of thirty wrote the first draft of 
his great work The Vision concerning Piers the Plowman, 
of which he issued more than one later revision. He was 
thus contemporary with Geoffrey Chaucer, but his great poem 
has no touch of Chaucer's joyous outlook. It 1s a sad, stern 
survey of the evils of his day. 

It 1s not easy to read, partly because of the great number of 
words which are now obsolete. Unlike Chaucer, Langland 
wrote in the old style, with alliterative rhymes—that 1s, words 
beginning with the same letter. There is no fixed number of 
“ feet”’ in the line, but each line falls into two divisions 
(marked here by a dot) and as a rule there are two emphatic 
words in the first half, and one in the second. The opening 
passage, dealing with the Malvern Hills, is very attractive. 
The passage given here, somewhat modernised, is part of the 
Prologue. 


N a summer season - when soft was the sun, 
I shope! me in shrouds ® - as if I a shepherd were, 

In habit as a hermit - unholy of works, 
Went wide in this world - wonders to hear. 
And on a May morning « on Malvern Hills 
Me befel a ferly * - of faerie,* methought. 
I was weary with wandering - and went me to rest 
Under a broad bank - by a burn’s side. 
And as I lay and leaned - and looked in the waters, 
I slumbered in a sleeping - it sounded so merry. 


' Dressed. 2 Woollen garments. 
3 Vision, “ Enchantment, 
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Then began I to dream : a marvellous dream, 

That I was in a wilderness - wist } I never where. 
/As I beheld to the east + on high to the sun, 

I saw a tower on a toft * - truly made. 

A deep dale beneath - a dungeon therein, 

With deep ditches and dark - and dreadful of sight. 

A fair field of folk - found I there between, 

Of all manner of men « the mean and the rich, 

Working and wandering - as the world needeth” 

Some put them to the plough - playing full seldom, 

In setting and in sowing - swonken ? full hard, 

And won that which wasters : with gluttony destroy. 


Bidders ‘ and beggars: fast about went 

With their bellies and their bags - of bread full crammed, 
Feigned * for their food + fought over the ale ; 

In gluttony, God knows : go they to bed, 

And rise with ribaldry - the robberly knaves. 


Yet hovered there a hundred : in hoods of silk, 

Sergeants,’ it seemed - that served at the Bar, 

Pleaded for pence - and for pounds, the law, 

And not for love of our Lord - unloosed their lips once. 

Thou mightest better measure the mist - on Malvern Hills 

Than get a mum’ of their mouths - unless money were 
showed. 


Barons and burghers - and bondmen also 

I saw in this assembly - as you shall hear. 
Baxters * and brewsters ® - and butchers many, 
Wool-websters !° - and weavers of linen, 
Tailors and tinkers - and tollers in markets," 
Masons and miners - and many other crafts. 


1 Knew. ? Hill. * Worked. ‘ Cheats. 5 Lied. © Lawyers. 
7 Word. ® Bakers. ® Brewers. 1° Weavers. % Collectors of tolls. 
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Cooks and their knaves ! - cried “ Hot pies, hot ! 

Good grees * and geese « go dine, go!” 

‘Taverners unto them : told the same, 

“White wine of Osaye * - and red wine of Gascony, 

Of the Rhine and of the Rochelle - the roast to digest.” — 
All this saw I sleeping - and seven times more. 


HOW THE PILGRIMS SET OUT 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
Ga CHAUCER, the greatest of all medieval 
English writers, was probably born in 1339 and died in 
1400. His chief work, The Canterbury Tales, describes 
most vividly a band of twenty-nine pilgrims who met at the 
Tabard Inn, in Southwark, on their way to Canterbury, and 
then gives a number of tales told by the pilgrims. Some of 
the tales ave too coarse for modern tastes, but Chaucer's vig- 
orous descriptive power, his flowing metre, and his humour 
make the Tales tmperishable. Unlike Langland, Chaucer 
wrote in rhymed couplets. The passages that follow are 
slightly modernised. The reader must note that a final “e” 
must sometimes be read as a syllable. 
Besides The Canterbury Tales, Chaucer wrote several 
other poems, from one of which the third extract given here 1s 
taken. . 


SEEMLY man our Hosté was withal, 

For to have been a marshall in a hall. 
A largé man he was, with eyés steep,‘ 
A fairer burgess was there none in Cheap.° 
Bold of his speech, and wise and well y-taught, 
And of manhood there lackéd him right nought? 
And also he was right a merry man, 
And after supper plainly he began, 
And spake of mirth amongst the other things, 
When that we all had paid our reckonings, 
! Boys. 2 Pigs. 3 Alsace. 4 Bright. 5 Cheapside. 
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And saidé thus : ‘‘ Now, lordings, truély, 

You be to me right welcome, heartily. 

For by my truth, if that I shall not lie, 

I have not seen so merry a company 

At oncé in this hostel as is now. 

Fain would I give you mirth, if I knew how. 

And of a mirth I am right now bethought 

To do you ease, and it shall costé nought. 

Ye go to Canterbury. God you speed ! 

The blissful martyr givé you your meed ! 

And well I wot, as ye go by the way 

Ye shape you tales to tellen and to play. 

For truély comfort nor mirth is none 

To ridé by the way dumb as a stone. 

And therefore will I maké you disport 

As I said first, and give you some comfort. 

And if it liketh you, by one assent 

Now for to standen at my judgément, 

And for to worken as I shall you say, 

To-morrow, when ye riden by the way, 

Now by my father’s soulé that is dead, 

If ye not merry be, smite off my head ! 

Hold up your hands withouten moré speech.” 
Our counsel was not longé for to seek. 

We bade him give his verdict as he list. 


“ Lordings,” quoth he, “‘ Now hearken for the best. 


But take it not, I pray you, in disdain. 

This is the point, to speak both short and plain, 
That each of you, to shorten thus the way, 

In this voyage shall tellé talés twey,* 

To Canterburyward, I mean it so, 

And homeward he shall tellen other two, 

Of adventures that sometime did befall. 


1 Pleased. 2 Two, 
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And he of you that doth it best of all, 

That is to say, that telleth in this case 
Talés of best sentence ! and most solace, 
Shall have a supper at the others’ cost, 
Here in this placé, sitting by this post, 
When that we come again from Canterbury. 
And for to maké you the moré merry, 

I will myselfé gladly with you ride, 

Right at my owné cost, and be your guide. 
And I will early shapé me therefore.” 


This thing was granted and our oathés swore. 
With full glad heart, and prayéd him also 
That he would vouchésafe for to do so. 
And thereupon the wine was fetched anon. 
We drank and then to rest we went each one, 
Withouten any longer tarrying. 


The morrow, when the day began to spring, 
Up rose our host soon as the crowing cock, 
And gathered us together in a flock, 

And forth we rode, just at an ambling pace, 
Unto the little brook of Saint Thomas. 


[At this point they drew lots to decide who should tell 
the first story, and the lot fell on the Knight, who narrated 
a most noble tale.] 


CHAUCER’S PICTURES OF HIMSELF 
I 
[From the Canterbury Tales] 
HEN finished was this miracle, every man 


As sober was, that wondrous ’twas to see, 
Till that our Host lightly to jest began, 


1 Language. 
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And then at erst ! he lookéd upon me, 
And saidé thus, “‘ What man art thou ? ” quoth he. 
Thou lookest as thou wouldest find a hare, 
_ For ever on the ground I see thee stare. 
: Approaché near, and look up merrily. 
Now move you, sirs, and let this man have place. 
He in the waist is shaped as well as I.° 
This were a poppet in an arm to embrace 
For any woman small and fair of face. 
He seemeth elvish by his countenance, 
For unto no one doth he dalliance.’ 


II 
[From The House of Fame} 


A’ not only from far countrie 


Doth no tidings come to thee, 
But of thy very neighébours, 
That dwellen almost at thy doors, 
Thou hearest neither that nor this. 
For when thy labour all done is, 
And hast made all thy reckonings, 
Instead of rest and newé things, 
Thou goest home to thy house anon, 
And all so dumb as any stone 
Thou sittest at another book 
Till fully dazéd is thy look, 
And livest thus as an eremite ! 
Although thy abstinence is lite.’ 
1 For the first time. 2 Evidently Chaucer, like Hamlet, was fat. 
§ Le. he ignores everyone. 4 Hermit. 5 Little. 
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THE PROCESSION OF THE MONTHS 
EDMUND SPENSER 


ys stately verses are taken from the second canto of 

Mutability. These cantos appear to have been intended 
for The Faerie Queen, but were not published during 
Spenser's lifetime. From Langland and Chaucer down to 
our own day, the pageant of the changing seasons has 
inspired our poets. 


oO forth issued the Seasons of the year. 
First, lusty Spring, all dight ! in leaves of flowers 

That freshly budded and new blooms did bear, 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowers 
That sweetly sung to call forth paramours ; 
And in his hand a javelin he did bear, 
And on his head (as fit for warlike stours) * 
A gilt engraven morion he did wear ; 
‘That as some did him love, so others did him fear. 


Then came the jolly Summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock coloured green, 
That was unlined all, to be more light ; 
And on his head a garland well beseen 
He wore, from which, as he had chaféd been, 
The sweat did drop ; and in his hand he bore 
A bow and shafts, as he in forest green 
Had hunted late the leopard or the boar, 
And now would bathe his limbs, with labour heated sore. 


Then came the Autumn all in yellow clad, 
As though he joyéd in his plenteous store, 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banished hunger, which to-fore 
Had by the belly oft him pinchéd sore. 
1 Clad. 2 Battles, 
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Upon his head a wreath, that was enrolled 

With ears of corn of every sort, he bore ; 

And in his hand a sickle he did hold, 

To reap the ripened fruits the which the earth had yold} 


Lastly, came Winter, clothéd all in frieze, 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill ; 
Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freeze, 
And the dull drops, that from his purpled bill 
As from a limbeck did adown distil. 

In his right hand a tipped staff he held, 

With which his feeble steps he stayéd still ; 

For he was faint with cold, and weak with eld, 
That scarce his loosed limbs he able was to weld.* 


These, marching softly, thus in order went ; 
And after them the Months all riding came. 
First, sturdy March, with brows full sternly bent, 
And armed strongly, rode upon a Ram, 
The same which over Hellespontus swam ; 
Yet in his hand a spade he also hent,' 
And in a bag all sorts of seeds ysam,' 
Which on the earth he strowed as he went, 
And filled her womb with fruitful hope of nourishment. 


Next came fresh April, full of lustihead, 
And wanton as a kid whose horn new buds : 
Upon a bull he rode, the same which led 
Europa floating through th’ Argolic floods : 
His hornes were gilded all with golden studs, 
And garnishéd with garlands goodly dight 
Of all the fairest flowers and freshest buds 
Which th’ earth brings forth ; and wet he seemed in sight 
With waves, through which he waded for his love’s 

delight. 
1 Yielded. 25 Use: 8 Grasped. 4 Together. 
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Then came fair May, the fairest maid on ground, 
Decked all with dainties of her season’s pride, 
And throwing flowers out of her lap around : 
Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 
The twins of Leda ; which on either side 
Supported her like to their sovereign Queen : 
Lord ! how all creatures laughed when her they spied 
And leapt and danced as they had ravished been ! 
And Cupid’s self about her fluttered all in green. 


And after her came jolly June, arrayed 
All in green leaves, as he a player were ; 
Yet in his time he wrought as well as played, 
That by his plough-irons might right well appear. 
Upon a Crab he rode, that him did bear 
With crooked crawling steps an uncouth pace, 
And backward yode,' as bargemen wont to fare 
Bending their force contrary to their face ; 
Like that ungracious crew which feigns demurest grace. 


Then came hot July boiling like to fire, 
That all his garments he had cast away. 
Upon a lion raging yet with ire 
He boldly rode, and made him to obey : 

It was the beast that whilom did foray 

The Nemean forest, till th’ Amphytrionide * 
Him slew, and with his hide did him array. 
Behind his back a scythe, and by his side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide. 


The sixth was August, being rich arrayed 
In garment all of gold down to the ground ; 
Yet rode he not, but led a lovely maid 
Forth by the lily hand, the which was crowned 
With ears of corn, and full her hand was found . 
1 Went. 2 Hercules. 
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_ That was the righteous Virgin,’ which of old 

Lived here on earth, and plenty made abound ; 

But after Wrong was loved, and Justice sold, 

She left th’ unrighteous world, and was to heaven extolled. 


Next him September marchéd, eke on foot, 
Yet was he heavy laden with the spoil 
Of harvest’s riches, which he made his boot,! 
And him enriched with bounty of the soil : 
In his one hand, as fit for harvest’s toil, 
He held a knife-hook ; and in th’ other hand 
A pair of weights, with which he did assoil 
Both more and less, where it in doubt did stand, 
And equal gave to each as Justice duly scanned. 


Then came October full of merry glee ; 
For yet his nowl was totty of the must,’ 
Which he was treading in the wine-fat’s sea, 
And of the joyous oil, whose gentle gust 
Made him so frolic and so full of lust : 
Upon a dreadul Scorpion he did ride, 
The same which by Diana’s doom unjust 
Slew great Orion ; and eke by his side 
He had his ploughing-share and coulter ready tied. 


Next was November ; he full gross and fat 
As fed with lard, and that right well might seem ; 
For he had been a-fatting hogs of late, 
That yet his brows with sweat did reek and steam, 
And yet the season was full sharp and breem $; 
In planting eke he took no small delight. 
Whereon he rode not easy was to deem ; 
For it a dreadful Centaur was in sight, 
The seed of Saturn and fair Nais, Chiron hight.® 


' Astrea. 2 Booty. * Head was dizzy with wine. 4 Keen. 5 Called, 


4 
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And after him came next the chill December : 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember ; 
His Saviour’s birth his mind so much did glad. 
Upon a shaggy-bearded goat he rode, 

The same wherewith Dan Jove in tender years, 
They say, was nourished by th’ Idaan maid ; 

And in his hand a broad deep bowl he bears, 

Of which he freely drinks a health to all his peers. 


Then came old January, wrapped well 
In many weeds to keep the cold away ; 
Yet did he quake and quiver, like to quell, 
And blow his nails to warm them if he may ; 
For they were numbed with holding all the day 
A hatchet keen, with which he felled wood 
And from the trees did lop the needless spray : 
Upon a huge great Earth-pot steen * he stood, 
From whose wide mouth there flowed forth the Roman 
flood. 


And lastly came cold February, sitting 
In an old waggon, for he could not ride, 
Drawn of two fishes, for the season fitting, 
Which through the flood before did softly slide 
And swim away ; yet had he by his side 
His plough and harness fit to till the ground, 
And tools to prune the trees, before the pride 
Of hasting Prime * did make them bourgeon ‘ round. 
So passed the twelve Months forth, and their due places 
found. 


1 Perish. 2 Stone. 
3 Spring. * Bud. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


HE greatness of William Shakespeare as poet and 

dramatist cannot be illustrated adequately by a series 
of extracts. The best way to gain some conception of his 
powers is to read the plays themselves: the following make 
an attractive introduction to the study of Shakespeare : The 
Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Tempest, Julius Cesar, Henry V and 
Twelfth Night. 


MERCY 


This is part of the celebrated speech of Portia in the trial 
scene, Merchant of Venice, Act IV, Sc. i. 


/ \HE quality of Mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 


Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless’d ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thronéd monarch better than his crown. 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway,— 

It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to rend 
The deeds of mercy. 
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THE VALUE OF A GOOD NAME 
Othello, Act III, Sc. 127i. 


OOD name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls ; 
Who steals my purse, steals trash; ‘tis something, 
nothing ; 
*T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 


QUEEN MAB 


This beautiful, fanciful speech is from Romeo and Juliet, 
Chm SOMO! 


, THEN, I see Queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies’ midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep : 
Her waggon spokes made of long spinners’ legs, 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers, 
The traces, of the smallest spider’s web, 
The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams : 
Her whip, of cricket’s bone, the lash, of film ; 
Her waggoner, a small gray-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid: 
Her chariot is an empty hazel nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies’ coachmakers. 
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And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love : 
On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies straight : 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees : 
O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are. 
Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit ; 

And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail, 
Tickling a parson’s nose as ’a lies asleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice : 

Sometimes she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts, and wakes, 
And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 
And sleeps again. ‘This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses in the night ; 

And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 


ADVICE TO A SON 


Polonius is bidding his son Laertes farewell, Hamlet, Act J, 
Sc. 71. 
IVE thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 


The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
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But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear ’t, that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be : 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all—to thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell ; my blessing season this in thee. 


A WARRIOR AND A FOP 


The King has charged Hotspur, Northumberland’s gallant son, 
with refusing to send to him certain prisoners, and with having 
spoken discourteously to a messenger. This Hotspur denies. 
1 Henry, UV, e4cr iy Se. 172: 


M liege, I did deny no prisoners. 

But I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress’d, 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin new reaped 
Showed like a stubble land at harvest home ; 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took ’t away again ;— 
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Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff :—and still he smiled and talked ; 
And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He questioned me ; among the rest, demanded 
My prisoners, in your majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold, 
To be so pester’d with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 

Answer’d neglectingly, I know not what ; 

He should, or he should not ; for he made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God save the mark }), 
And telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

That villanous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 

So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 


WOLSEY’S FAREWELL 


Wolsey, the fallen minister, is speaking to his servant Cromwell. 
Henry VIII, Act III, Sc. 1. 


Sem I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 


Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let’s dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell, 
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And—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of—say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin’d me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s. Then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr !—Serve the King, 
And,—pr’ythee, lead me in ; 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny ; ’t is the King’s: my robe, 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my King, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


THE DEATH OF WOLSEY 
Queen Katherine's usher 1s relating the story of Wolsey's last 
journey. entry Vill, Act IV, Se 1. 
T last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester, 


Lodg’d in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot 
With all his convent honourably receiv’d him ; 
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To whom he gave these words,—“ O father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity |” 

So went to bed, where eagerly his sickness 
Pursued him still ; and three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight (which he himself 
Foretold should be his last), full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 


A KING AND HIS SON 


The King ts ill; his son Prince Henry enters the room 
and, thinking his father is dead, puts the crown on his own 
head. The King revives, and sadly addresses his wayward son. 
2 Henry IV, Act IV, Sc. v. 


ING HENRY. Come hither to me, Harry. 
Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 
[Exeunt Warwick and the rest. 
Prince Henry. I never thought to hear you speak again. 
King Henry. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that 
thought : 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine honours 
Before thy hour be ripe? O foolish youth ! 
Thou seek’st the greatness that will overwhelm thee. 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop : my day is dim. 
Thou hast stolen that which after some few hours, 
Were thine without offence ; and at my death 
Thou hast seal’d up my expectation : 
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Thy life did manifest thou lov’dst me not, 

And thou wilt have me die assured of it. 

Thou hid’st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts ; 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 

To stab at half an hour of my life. 

What ! canst thou not forbear me half an hour ? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself ; 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 

Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head : 

Only compound me with forgotten dust ; 

Give that which gave thee life unto the worms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees : 

For now a time is come to mock at form ; 

Harry the Fifth is crown’d ;—up, vanity ! 
Down, royal state! all you sage counsellors, hence ! 
And to the English court assemble now, 

From every region, apes of idleness ! 

Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum : 
Have you a rufhan, that will swear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 

The oldest sins the newest kind of ways ? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more : 
England shall double gild his treble guilt ; 
England shall give him office, honour, might ; 
For the fifth Harry from curb’d licence plucks 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 

Shall flesh his tooth in every innocent. 

O my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care ? 

O, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants ! 
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Prince Henry. O, pardon me, my liege! but for my 
tears, [Kneeling. 
The moist impediments unto my speech, 
I had forestall’d this dear and deep rebuke 
Ere you with grief had spoke, and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown, 
And He that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours ! 


THE NIGHT BEFORE AGINCOURT 


This scene, and the picture of the King, form a striking contrast 
to the picture drawn by the dying Henry IV, quoted in the last 
extract. Henry V, Act IV, Sc. 1, Prologue. 


ROM camp to camp through the foul womb of night 

The hum of either army stilly sounds, 
That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch. 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face : 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull ear ; and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 
And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 
Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul, 
The confident and over-lusty French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice ; 
And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night, 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. The poor condemned English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 
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Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s danger ; and their gesture sad, 
Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghosts. O, now, who will behold 
The royal captain of this ruin’d band, 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him cry—“ Praise and glory on his head ! ” 
For forth he goes and visits all his host ; 

Bids them good-morrow, with a modest smile ; 
And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 
Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watched night : 

But freshly looks, and overbears attaint 

With cheerful semblance, and sweet majesty ; 
That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks : 
A largess universal, like the sun, 

His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

Thawing cold fear. 


HOW OTHELLO WOOED DESDEMONA 


The play is the tragedy of a gallant Moor who was led by a 
villain to believe that his wife Desdemona loved another man, and 
in his vage slew her. This is his answer to the notables of Venice, 
tmmediately after the marriage, when charged with having 
induced her by witchcraft to marry him. Othello, Act I, Sc. iit. 


\ | OST potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
My very noble and approved good masters, 


That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 
The very head and front of my offending 
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Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my speech, 
And little bless’d with the soft phrase of peace ; 
For since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause, 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic— 
For such proceeding I am charged withal, 
I won his daughter. 
Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 
Still questioned me the story of my life, 
From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
That I have pass’d. 
I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence 
And portance in my travels’ history : 
Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven, 
It was my hint to speak ;—such was the process ;— 
And of the cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. This to hear 
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Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse: which I observing, 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively. I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffer’d. My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore, in faith, ’twas strange, ’twas passing strange, 
’*T was pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wish’d she had not heard it ; yet she wish’d 
That Heaven had made her such a man: she thank’d me; 
And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I spake : 
She loved me for the dangers I had pass’d, 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used. 


A HAUGHTY PATRICIAN 


Coriolanus was a gallant general who had done Rome service, 
but his overbearing pride estranged the citizens, and they banished 
him. Here are his addresses to the crowd—admirable pictures 
of overweening haughtiness. Coriolanus, Act I, Sc. 1. 


HAT would you have, you curs, 
That like nor peace nor war? the one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud. He that trusts you, 
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Where he should find you lions, finds you hares ; 
Where foxes, geese ; you are no surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is 

To make him worthy whose offence subdues him, 
And curse that justice did it. Who deserves greatness 
Deserves your hate : and your affections are 

A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 

Which would increase his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours swims with fins of lead 

And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye! Trust ye? 
With every minute you do change a mind ; 

And call him noble that was now your hate. 

Him vile, that was your garland. 


[Act III, Sc. iii] 


You common cry of curs! whose breath I hate 
As reek 0’ the rotten fens, whose loves | prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you ; 

And here remain with your uncertainty ! 
Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts ! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into despair ! Have the power still 
To banish your defenders ; till at length 
Your ignorance, which finds not till it feels, 
Making not reservation of yourselves, 

Still your own foes, deliver you as most 
Abated captives to some nation 

That won you without blows. Despising 
For you the city, thus I turn my back : 
There is a world elsewhere. 
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A GROUP OF LYRICS 


Heve we have Shakespeare in lighter, more joyous mood. His 
lyrics, of which these ave but a selection, show a lightness of 
touch, a joyousness of spirit, and a delicacy of fancy which no 
other writer has equalled. There is nothing forced in them. 
They create in us the tmpression that Shakespeare, out of the 
prodigality of his genius, wrote them in pure exuberance of 
spirit, 


I 
SIGH NO MORE, LADIES 


IGH no more, ladies, sigh no more ; 
Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot in sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never. 
Then sigh not so, 
But let them go, 
And be you blythe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 


Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, 
Of dumps so dull and heavy ; 
The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was leafy. 
Then sigh not so, 
But let them go, 
And be you blythe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 
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II 
WINTER 


HEN icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipped, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl :— 
To-whit ! 

To-who !—a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all about the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, ¢ 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl :— 

To-whit ! 
To-who !—a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


III 
HARK, HARK! THE LARK 


ARK, hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phebus ’gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes : 
With everything that pretty is, 

My lady sweet, arise ! 

Arise, arise ! 
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IV 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS 


T was a lover and his lass, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino ! 
That o’er the green corn-field did pass 
In the Spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Sweet lovers love the Spring. 


Between the acres of the rye, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino |! 
These pretty country folks would lie, 

In Spring time, etc. 


This carol they began that hour, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino ! 
How that life was but a flower 

In Spring time, etc. 


And therefore take the present time, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino ! 
For love is crowned with the prime 
In Spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Sweet lovers love the Spring. 


Vv 
BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND 


Low, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude, 
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Heigh ho! sing, heigh ho! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 
Then, heigh ho! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember’d not. 

Heigh ho! sing, heigh ho! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 
Then, heigh ho! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 


VI 
O MISTRESS MINE 


MIsTRESs mine, where are you roaming ? 
O ! stay and hear ! your true-love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low ; 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


’ What is love ? ’tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What’s to come is still unsure : 
In delay there lies no plenty ; 
Then come kiss me, Sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 
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SPRING 
Tuomas NasH 
HOMAS NASH, a turbulent author of riotous life, ts 
possibly entitled to the distinction of having written the 
first English novel. But although he wrote much, all that 1s 
commonly read to-day consists of a few lyrics, in which he 
shows the true Elizabethan joyousness. Best of all is the 
one given here, which occurs in a comedy called Summer’s 
Last Will. 
PRING, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king ; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 
The palm and may make country houses gay, 
Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 
And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 
The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 
Spring ! the sweet Spring ! 


JACK AND FOAN 
THOMAS CAMPION 
HOMAS CAMPION was a doctor who found time to 
write a number of charming lyrics, many of which 
appeared in song-books of the period. The most famous ts 
Cherry Ripe, but the pleasant humour of the first poem given 
here makes tt notable. 
a and Joan, they think no ill, 
But loving live, and, merry still, 
Do their week-days’ work, and pray 
Devoutly on the holy day ; 


Tuomas CAMPION 


Skip and trip it on the green, 

And help to choose the Summer Queen ; 
Lash out at a country feast 

Their silver penny with the best. 


Well can they judge of nappy ale, 
And tell at large a winter tale ; 
Climb up to the apple loft, 

And turn the crabs till they be soft. 
Tib is all the father’s joy, 

And little Tom the mother’s boy ; 
All their pleasure is Content ; 

And care, to pay their yearly rent. 
Joan can call by name her cows, 

And deck her windows with green boughs ; 
She can wreaths and tutties make, 
And trim with plums a bridal cake. 
Jack knows what brings gain or loss ; 
And his long flail can stoutly toss : 
Makes the hedge which others break, 
And ever thinks what he doth speak. 


CHERRY RIPE 
HERE is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies grow ; 
A heavenly paradise is that place 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do flow. 
There cherries grow which none may buy, 
Till “ Cherry Ripe ”’ themselves do cry. 
Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 
Which when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rose-buds filled with snow ; 
Yet them nor peer nor prince can buy, 
Till “ Cherry Ripe ” themselves do cry. 
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Her eyes like angels watch them still, 
Her brows like bended bows do stand, 
Threatening with piercing frowns to kill 
All that attempt with eye or hand 
Those sacred cherries to come nigh, 
Till “ Cherry Ripe ” themselves do cry. 


BALLADS 
I 
THOMAS THE RHYMER 

E VERY land has its ballads, and though the form may 

vary, the subjects dealt with are very much the same. 
For the ballad, born of the instinctive desire to sing of some 
event which has strongly moved the emotions, deals with the 
primitive, yet abiding, themes of love and war, desire and 
revenge, or the supernatural. Most of our ballads are of 
unknown authorship, and were already old when they began 
to be printed by diligent collectors of folk-songs, like Percy, 
Scott, or Motherwell. And it is often difficult to decide how 
much patching was done by these collectors. 

The four given here embody different moods. Thomas 
the Rhymer 1s a tale of fairyland. If the reader will consult 
Scott’s Minstrelsy he will find two others, completing the 
story ; but the third is Scott's own version. Edom o’ Gordon, 
a grim ballad of a Border raid, is doubtless founded on fact. 
The ballad concerning Robin Hood is one of many which 
the peasants of bygone days loved to hear of the bold outlaw. 
The fourth has a touch of real humour. 

The reader who desires more ballads may turn to the 
Oxford Book of Ballads or Tomson’s Border Ballads. 


RUE Thomas lay on Huntlie bank ; 
A ferlie + he spied wi’ his e’e ; 
And there he saw a lady bright, 
Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. 


1 Marvel. 
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Her skirt was o’ the grass-green silk, 
Her mantle o’ the velvet fyne, 

At ilka tett 1 of her horse’s mane 
Hang fifty siller bells and nine. 


True Thomas he pull’d aff his cap, 
And louted low down to his knee : 

“ All hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven ! 
For thy peer on earth I never did see.” 


“O no, O no, Thomas,” she said, 
“That name does not belang to me ; 

I am but the queen of fair Elfland, 
That am hither come to visit thee. 


“Harp and carp,’ Thomas,” she said, 
“ Harp and carp, along wi’ me, 
And if ye dare to kiss my lips, 
Sure of your bodie I will be!” 


“ Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

That weird sall never daunton me ; ” 
Syne he has kissed her rosy lips, 

All underneath the Eildon Tree. 


“* Now, ye maun go wi’ me,” she said 
’ ? ’ 
“True Thomas, ye maun go wi’ me 
ey ) 
And ye maun serve me seven years, 
Thro’ weal or woe as may chance to be.” 


She mounted on her milk-white steed, 
She’s ta’en True Thomas up behind, 
And aye whene’er her bridle rung, 
The steed flew swifter than the wind. 
1 Tassel, 2 Sing. 
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O they rade on, and farther on— 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind— 
Until they reached a desert wide, 

And living land was left behind. 


“ Light down, light down, now, True Thomas, 
And lean your head upon my knee ; 

Abide and rest a little space, 
And I will shew you ferlies three. 


“O see ye not yon narrow road, 

So thick beset with thorns and briers ? 
That is the path of righteousness, 

Tho’ after it but few enquires. 


“And see ye not that braid braid road, 
That lies across that lily leven ?? 
That is the path of wickedness, 
Tho’ some call it the road to heaven. 


“ And see not ye that bonny road, 

That winds about the fernie brae ? 
That is the road to fair Elfland, 

Where thou and I this night maun gae, 


“ But, Thomas, ye maun hold your tongue, 
Whatever ye may hear or see, 

For, if you speak word in Elflyn land, 
Ye'll ne’er get back to your ain countrie.” 


O they rade on, and farther on, 

And they waded thro’ rivers aboon the knee, 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 


1 Lawn. 
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It was mirk, mirk night, and there was nae stern light, 
And they waded thro’ red blude to the knee ; 

For a’ the blude that’s shed on earth 
Rins thro’ the springs o’ that countrie. 


Syne they came on to a garden green, 

And she pu’d an apple frae a tree : 
“Take this for thy wages, True Thomas, 

It will give the tongue that can never lie.” 


*““ My tongue is mine ain,” True Thomas said, 
“A gudely gift ye wad gie to mc ! 

I neither dought to buy nor sell, 
At fair or tryst where I may be. 


“I dought neither speak to prince or peer, 
Nor ask of grace from fair ladye :” 

“ Now hold thy peace,” the lady said, 
“ For as I say, so must it be.” 


He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 
And a pair of shoes of velvet green, 

And till seven years were gane and past 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 


II 
EDOM O’ GORDON 
I fell about the Martinmas, 
When the wind blew shrill and cauld, 
_ Said Edom o’ Gordon to his men, 
“We maun draw to a hauld. 


“ And whatna hauld sall we draw to, 
My merry men and me? 

We will gae to the house o’ the Rodes, 
To see that fair ladye.” 
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Epom 0’ GORDON 


The lady stood on her castle wa’, 
Beheld baith dale and down ; 

There she was ware of a host of men 
Were riding towards the town. 


“O see ye not, my merry men a’, 
O see ye not what I see ? 
Methinks I see a host of men ; 
I marvel who they be.” 


She ween’d it had been her lovely lord, 
As he cam’ riding hame ; 

It was the traitor, Edom o’ Gordon, 
Wha reck’d nor sin nor shame. 


She had nae sooner buskit ® hersell, 
And putten on her gown, 

Till Edom o’ Gordon an’ his men 
Were round about the town. 


They had nae sooner supper set, 
Nae sooner said the grace, 

But Edom o’ Gordon an’ his men 
Were lighted about the place. 


The lady ran up to her tower-head, 
As fast as she could hie, 

To see if by her fair speeches 
She could wi’ him agree. 

“ Gie owre your house, ye lady fair, 
Gie owre your house to me ; 

Or I sall burn yoursell therein, 
But and your babies three.” 


The homestead, 2 Dressed in her best. 
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“IT winna gie owre, ye fause Gordon, 
To nae sic traitor as thee ; 

And if ye burn my ain dear babes, 
My lord sall mak’ ye dree.t 


““ Now reach my pistol, Glaud, my man, 
And charge ye weel my gun ; 

For, but an I pierce that bluidy butcher, 
My babes, we be undone ! ” 


She stood upon the castle wa’, 
And let twa bullets flee : 

She miss’d that bluidy butcher’s heart, 
And only razed his knee. 


“ Set fire to the house !”’ quo’ the fause Gordon, 
All wude ? wi’ dule and ire : 

“ Fause ladye, ye sall rue that shot 
As ye burn in the fire!” 


“‘ Wae worth, wae worth ye, Jock, my man ! 
I paid ye weel your fee ; 

Why pu’ ye out the grund-wa’ stane, 
Lets in the reek to me ? 


** And e’en wae worth ye, Jock, my man ! 
I paid ye weel your hire ; 

Why pu’ out the grund-wa’ stane, 
To me lets in the fire?” 


“Ye paid me weel my hire, ladye, 
Ye paid me weel my fee : 
But now I’m Edom o’ Gordon’s man,— 
Maun either do or die.” 
1 Repent. 2 Wild. 
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O then bespake her youngest son, 
Sat on the nourice’ knee : 

Says, ‘‘ O mither dear, gie owre this house, 
For the reek it smothers me.” 


“I wad gie a’ my goud, my bairn, 
Sae wad I a’ my fee, 

For ae blast 0’ the western wind, 
To blaw the reek frae thee ! ” 


O then bespake her daughter dear,— 
She was baith jimp ! and sma’ : 
“O row’ me in a pair o’ sheets, 
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A’ tow me owre the wa’. 


They row’d her in a pair o’ sheets, 
And tow’d her owre the wa’ ; 

But on the point o’ Gordon’s spear 
She gat a deadly fa’. 


O bonnie, bonnie was her mouth, 
And cherry were her cheeks, 

And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 
Whereon the red blood dreeps. 


Then wi’ his spear he turn’d her owre ; 
O gin her face was wan ! 

He said, “‘ Ye are the first that e’er 
I wish’d alive again.” 


He turned her owre and owre again, 
O gin her skin was white ! 

“IT might hae spared that bonnie face 
To hae been some man’s delight. 


1 Slim. 
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“ Busk and boun,! my merry men a’, 
For ill dooms I do guess ;— 

I cannot look on that bonnie face 
As it lies on the grass.” 

“Wha looks to freits,? my master dear, 
Its freits will follow them ; 

Let it ne’er be said that Edom o’ Gordon 
Was daunted by a dame.” 

But when the ladye saw the fire 
Come flaming owre her head, 

She wept, and kissed her children twain, 
Says, “ Bairns, we been but dead.” 


The Gordon then his bugle blew, 
And said, “‘ Awa’, awa’ ! 
This house 0’ the Rodes is a’ in a flame 3 
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I hold it time to ga’. 
O then bespied her ain dear lord, 
As he came owre the lea ; 
He saw his castle a’ in a lowe, 
Sae far as he could see. 
“ Put on, put on, my wighty men, 
As fast as ye can dri’e ! 
For he that’s hindmost o’ the thrang 
Sall ne’er get gude 0’ me!” 
Then some they rade, and some they ran, 
Fu’ fast out-owre the bent ; 
But ere the foremost could win up, 
Baith lady and babes were brent. 
And after the Gordon he is gane, 
Sae fast as he might dri’e ; 
And soon 1’ the Gordon’s foul heart’s blude 
He’s wroken ° his fair ladye. 
1 Up and go, 2 Omens. 3 Avenged. 
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A BALLAD OF ROBIN HOOD 


d Bisr are twelve months in all the year, 
As I hear many say, 

But the merriest month in all the year 
Is the merry month of May. 


Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 
With a link a down, and a day, 

And there he met a silly old woman, 
Was weeping on the way. 


“What news ? what news? thou silly old woman, 
What news hast thou for me?” 

Said she, “‘ There’s my three sons in Nottingham town 
To-day condemned to die.” 


** O, have they parishes burnt ? ” he said, 
“* Or have they ministers slain ? 

Or have they robbed any virgin ? 
Or other men’s wives have ta’en ? ” 


“They have no parishes burnt, good sir, 
Nor yet have ministers slain, 

Nor have they robbed any virgin, 
Nor other men’s wives have ta’en.” 


“OQ, what have they done ?”’ said Robin Hood, 
“I pray thee tell to me.” 

“It’s for slaying of the king’s fallow deer, 
Bearing their long bows with thee.” 


“Dost thou not mind, old woman,” he said, 
“How thou madest me sup and dine ? 

By the truth of my body,” quoth bold Robin Hood, 
“You could not tell it in better time.” 
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Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 
With a link a down, and a day, 

And there he met with a silly old palmer 
Was walking along the highway. 


“What news ? what news ? thou silly old man, 
What news, I do thee pray?” 

Said he, ‘‘ Three squires in Nottingham town 
Are condemn’d to die this day.” 


“Come change thy apparel with me, old man, 
Come change thy apparel for mine ; 

Here is ten shillings in good silver, 
Go drink it in beer or wine.” 


“O, thine apparel is good,” he said, 
“And mine is ragged and torn ; 
Wherever you go, wherever you ride, 
Laugh not an old man to scorn.” 


“Come change thy apparel with me, old churl, 
Come change thy apparel with mine ; 

Here is a piece of good broad gold, 
Go feast thy brethren with wine.” 


Then he put on the old man’s hat, 
It stood full high on the crown : 
“The first bold bargain that I come at, 
It shall make thee come down.” 


Then he put on the old man’s cloak, 
Was patch’d black, blue, and red ; 

He thought it no shame, all the day long, 
To wear the bags of bread. 
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Then he put on the old man’s breeks, 
Was patch’d from leg to side : 

“ By the truth of my body,” bold Robin can say, 
“This man loved little pride.” 


Then he put on the old man’s hose, 
Were patch’d from knee to wrist : 

“ By the truth of my body,” said bold Robin Hood, 
“Td laugh if I had any list.” 


Then he put on the old man’s shoes, 
Were patch’d both beneath and aboon ; 

Then Robin Hood swore a solemn oath, 
“It’s good habit that makes a man.” 


Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 
With a link a down and a down, 

And there he met with the proud sheriff, 
Was walking along the town. 


“€ Save you, save you, sheriff !”’ he said ; 
“* Now heaven you save and see ! 

And what will you give to a silly old man 
To-day will your hangman be ?” 


“Some suits, some suits,” the sheriff he said, 
“Some suits I’ll give to thee ; 

Some suits, some suits, and pence thirteen, 
To-day’s a hangman’s fee.” 


Then Robin he turns him round about, 
And jumps from stock to stone : 

“ By the truth of my body,” the sheriff he said, 
“That’s well jumpt, thou nimble old man.” 
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“I was ne’er a hangman in all my life, 
Nor yet intends to trade ; 

But curst be he,” said bold Robin, 
“That first a hangman was made ! 


“ [ve a bag for meal, and a bag for malt, 
And a bag for barley and corn ; 

A bag for bread and a bag for beef, 
And a bag for my little small horn. 


“TI have a horn in my pocket, 
I got it from Robin Hood, 

And still when I set it to my mouth, 
For thee it blows little good.” 


“O, wind thy horn, thou proud fellow |! 
Of thee I have no doubt. 

I wish that thou give such a blast, 
Till both thy eyes fall out.” 


The first loud blast that he did blow, 
He blew both loud and shrill ; 

A hundred and fifty of Robin Hood’s men 
Came riding oyer the hill. 


The next loud blast that he did give, 
He blew both loud and amain, 

And quickly sixty of Robin Hood’s men 
Came shining over the plain. 


“OQ, who are those,”’ the sheriff he said, 
“ Come tripping over the lee ?” 

“They’re my attendants,” brave Robin did say ; 
“ They'll pay a visit to thee.” 


They took the gallows from the slack, 
They set it in the glen, 

They hanged the proud sheriff on that, 
Released their own three men. 

A 
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Get Up anp Bar THE Door 


IV 
GET UP AND BAR THE DOOR 


it fell about the Martinmas time, 
And a gay time it was than, 

That our gudewife had puddings to mak, 
And she boil’d them in the pan. 


The wind blew cauld frae east and north, 
And blew into the floor ; 

Quoth our gudeman to our gudewife, 
““ Get up and bar the door.” 


“My hand is in my hussyskep, 
Goodman, as ye may see ; 

An it should na be barred this hunder year, 
Its ne’er be barr’d by me.” 


They made a paction tween them twa, 
They made it firm and sure, 
That the first word whoever spak, 
Should rise and bar the door. 


s 


Than by there come twa gentlemen 
At twelve o’clock at night, 

Whan they can see na ither house ; 
And at the door they light. 


“Now whether is this a rich man’s house, 
Or whether is it a poor ?” 

But ne’er a word would ane o’ them speak 
For barring of the door. 


And first they ate the white puddings, 
And syne they ate the black : 

Muckle thought the gude-wife to hersell, 
Yet ne’er a word she spak. 
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Then ane unto the ither said, 
“ Here, man, tak ye my knife, 
Do ye tak aff the auld man’s beard ; 
And I'll kiss the gudewife.” 


“‘ But there’s na water in the house, 
And what shall we do than ? ” 

“ What ails ye at the pudding-bree 
That boils into the pan ?” 


O up then started our gudeman, 
An angry man was he ; 

“Will ye kiss my wife before my een, 
And scald me wi’ pudding-bree ? ” 


O up then started our gudewife, 
Gied three skips on the floor ; 

“ Gudeman you have spak the first word, 
Get up and bar the door.” 


THE FAIRY QUEEN 
ANONYMOUS 

HE author of this pleasant poem is unknown, but the 

poem dates from the early part of the seventeenth century. 
At that time the delight in stories about fairies which was so 
characteristic of the Middle Ages, and which was used so 
delightfully by Shakespeare in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, was passing away. Wath this poem the reader should 
compare Corbet’s Farewell, Rewards and Fairies. 


OME, follow, follow me, 
You fairy elves that be, 
Which circle on the green, 
Come, follow Mab, your queen. 
Hand in hand let’s dance around, 
For this place is fairy ground, 
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When mortals are at rest, 
And snoring in their nest ; 
Unheard and unespied, 
Through keyholes we do glide ; 
Over tables, stools, and shelves, 
We trip it with our fairy elves. 


And if the house be foul 
With platter, dish or bowl, 
Upstairs we nimbly creep, 
And find the sluts asleep : 
There we pinch their arms and thighs ; 
None escapes, nor none espies. 


But if the house be swept, 
And from uncleanness kept, 
We praise the household maid, 
And duly she is paid ; 

For we use before we go, 

To drop a tester + in her shoe. 


Upon a mushroom’s head 

Our tablecloth we spread ; 

A grain of rye or wheat 

Is manchet ® which we eat ; 
Pearly drops of dew we drink, 
In acorn cups filled to the brink. 


The brains of nightingales, 

With unctuous fat of snails, 

Between two cockles stewed, 

Is meat that’s easily chewed ; 
Tails of worms, and marrow of mice, 
Do make a dish that’s wondrous nice, 


1 Sixpence. 2 A slice of bread. 
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The grasshopper, gnat, and fly, 
Serve us for our minstrelsy ; 
Grace said, we dance awhile, 
And so the time beguile ; 
And if the moon doth hide her head, 
The glow-worm lights us home to bed. 


On tops of dewy grass 

So nimbly do we pass, 

The young and tender stalk 

Ne’er bends when we do walk ; 
Yet in the morning may be seen 
Where we the night before have been. 


TO VIRGINS, TO MAKE MUCH OF THEIR 
TIME 


ROBERT HERRICK 


R OBERT HERRICK was a Cavalier clergyman, but the 

lyrical verses by which he became famous are almost 
entirely secular, dealing with love, wine, and jollity. They 
are sweet, graceful and light-hearted ; and some of those 
dealing with Nature are fresh and faithful. The poems given 
here are among his best. 


ATHER ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying : 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious Lamp of Heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 
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That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times, still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time ; 
And while ye may, go marry : 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 


TO BLOSSOMS 
AIR pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 


What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good-night ? 
*T was pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 


But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride 
Like you, awhile, they glide 

Into the grave. 


ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY 
JoHN MILTON 


OHN MILTON (1608-1674) stands, and must always 
stad, second only to Shakespeare as a poet. Wealthy 
and handsome, a profound scholar, Milton even as a young 
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man was animated by the deepest religious convictions. He 
ardently supported the Parliamentary cause, and became 
Cromwell's secretary, his labours in the cause of the Common- 
wealth leading to blindness. At the Restoration he found 
himself old, blind, poor, and almost alone; and there are 
few nobler spectacles in our history than that of Milton in 
these circumstances turning to write the great epics Paradise 
Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes. Tenny- 
son calls him the “ God-gifted organ voice of England.” 

The Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity was written 
when Milton was but twenty years of age. 


HIS is the month, and this the happy morn 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s Eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring ; 
For so the holy sages once did sing 
That He our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with His Father work us a perpetual peace. 


That glorious Form, that Light unsufferable, 

And that far-beaming blaze of Majesty 

Wherewith He wont at Heaven’s high council-table 
To sit the midst of 'Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside ; and, here with us to be, 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day, 

And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 


Say, heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 

Afford a present to the Infant God ? 

Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain 

To welcome Him to this His new abode, 

Now while the heaven, by the sun’s team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright ? 
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See how from far, upon the eastern road, 

The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet : 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ode 

And lay it lowly at His blessed feet ; 

Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet, 

And join thy voice unto the Angel quire 

From out His secret altar touch’d with hallow’d fire. 


THE HYMN 


T was the winter wild 
While the heaven-born Child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 
Nature in awe to Him 
Had doff’d her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathise : 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 


Only with speeches fair 

She woos the gentle air 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow ; 
And on her naked shame, 

Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ; 
Confounded, that her Maker’s eyes 

Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 


But He, her fears to cease, 

Sent down the meek-eyed Peace ; 

She, crown’d with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 

His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 
And waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes a universal peace through sea and land, 
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No war, or battle’s sound 

Was heard the world around : 

The idle spear and shield were high uphung ; 
The hooked chariot stood 

Unstain’d with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng ; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 


But peaceful was the night 

Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began : 

The winds, with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean— 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the charméd wave. 


The stars, with deep amaze, 

Stand fix’d in steadfast gaze, 

Bending one way their precious influence ; 

And will not take their flight 

For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warn’d them thence ; 

But in their glimmering orbs did glow 

Until their Lord Himself bespake, and bid them go. 


And though the shady gloom 

Had given day her room, 

The sun himself withheld his wonted speed, 

And hid his head for shame, 

As his inferior flame 

The new-enlighten’d world no more should need ; 

He saw a greater Sun appear 

Than his bright throne, or burning axletree could bear. 
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The shepherds on the lawn 

Or ere the point of dawn 

Sate simply chatting in a rustic row ; 

Full little thought they than 

That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below ; 

Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep :— 


When such music sweet 

Their hearts and ears did greet 

As never was by mortal finger strook— 
Divinely-warbled voice 

Answering the stringéd noise, 

As all their souls in blissful rapture took : 

The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 

With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. 


Nature, that heard such sound 

Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia’s seat, the airy region thrilling, 

Now was almost won 

To think her part was done, 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling ; 

She knew such harmony alone 

Could hold all Heaven and Earth in happier union. 


At last surrounds their sight 

A globe of circular light 

That with long beams the shamefaced night array’d ; 
The helmed Cherubim 

And sworded Seraphim 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings display’d, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire 

With unexpressive notes, to Heaven’s new-born Heir 
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Such music (as ’tis said) 

Before was never made 

But when of old the Sons of Morning sung, 

While the Creator great 

His constellations set 

And the well-balanced world on hinges hung ; 

And cast the dark foundations deep, 

And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep. 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres ! 

Once bless our human ears, 

If ye have power to touch our senses so ; 

And let your silver chime 

Move in melodious time ; 

And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow ; 
And with your ninefold harmony 

Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 


For if such holy song 

Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold ; 

And speckled Vanity 

Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould ; 

And hell itself will pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering dav. 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 

Will down return to men, 

Th’ enamelled Arras of the rainbow wearing, 

And Mercy set between, 

Throned in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering ; 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 

Will open wide the gates of her high palace-hall. 
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But wisest Fate says No ; 

This must not yet be so ; 

The Babe yet lies in smiling infancy 

That on the bitter cross 

Must redeem our loss ; 

So both Himself and us to glorify : 

Yet first, to those ychain’d in sleep 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the 
deep ; 

With such a horrid clang 

As on Mount Sinai rang 

While the red fire and smouldering clouds outbrake : 

The aged Earth aghast 

With terror of that blast, 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake ; 

When, at the world’s last session, 

The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread His throne. 


And then at last our bliss 

Full and perfect is, 

But now begins ; for from this happy day 
The old Dragon under ground, 

In straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurpéd sway 3; 
And wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swings the scaly horror of his folded tail. 


The Oracles are dumb ; 

No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving : 
No nightly trance or breathed spell 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 
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The lonely mountains o’er 

And the resounding shore 

A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament ; 

From haunted spring and dale 

Edged with poplar pale 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent ; 

With flower-inwoven tresses torn 

The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 


In consecrated earth 

And on the holy hearth 

The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urns, and altars round 

A drear and dying sound 

Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint ; 

And the chill marble seems to sweat, 

While each peculiar Power foregoes his wonted seat. 


Peor and Baalim 

Forsake their temples dim, 

With that twice-batter’d god of Palestine ; 

And moonéd Ashtaroth 

Heaven’s queen and mother both, 

Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine ; 

The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn : 

In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz 
mourn. 


And sullen Moloch, fled, 

Hath left in shadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 

In vain with cymbals’ ring 

They call the grisly king, 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue ; 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 
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Nor is Osiris seen 

In Memphian grove, or green, 

Trampling the unshower’d grass with lowings loud : 
Nor can he be at rest 

Within his sacred chest ; 

Nought but profoundest Hell can be his shroud ; 

In vain with timbrell’d anthems dark 

The sable-stoléd sorcerers bear his worshipt ark. 


He feels from Juda’s land 

The dreaded Infant’s hand ; 

The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 

Nor all the gods beside 

Longer dare abide, 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine : 

Our Babe, to show His Godhead true, 

Can in His swaddling bands control the damnéd crew. 


So, when the sun in bed 

Curtain’d with cloudy red 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 

The flocking shadows pale 

Troop to the infernal jail, 

Each fetter’d ghost slips to his several grave ; 

And the yellow-skirted fays 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 


But see! the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest ; 
Time is our tedious song should here have ending : 
Heaven’s youngest-teeméd star 

Hath fix’d her polish’d car, 

Her sleeping Lord with hand-maid lamp attending : 
And all about the courtly stable 

Bright-harness’d Angels sit in order serviceable. 
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D?ALLEGRO 


ih HOUGH a Puritan, Milton was by no means gloomy 
or opposed to innocent recreations. He was still quite 
a young man when he wrote the poem which follows. 
L’Allegro means “ The Cheerful Man.” It shows the poet’s 
joy in natural beauty, poetry, the drama, and the society of 
rural people. 
ENCE, loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy ! 
Find out some uncouth cell, 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night-raven sings ; 
There, under ebon shades and low-browed rocks 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 
But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 
In Heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 
And by men, heart-easing Mirth ; 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crownéd Bacchus bore. 


Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathéd smiles— 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his sides : 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe ; 
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And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And, if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her and live with thee, 
In unreprovéd pleasures free ; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine : 

While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And, to the stack or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering Morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill : 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great Sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
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Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures ; 
Russet lawns, and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest, 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide, 
Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some Beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis, met, 

Are at their savoury dinner set 

Of herbs and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 
And then in haste her bower she leaves, 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 
Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanned haycock in the mead. 

Sometimes, with secure delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks sound, 

To many a youth and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequered shade, 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the live-long daylight fail ; 
Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 
With stories told of many a feat, 
How faery Mab the junkets eat ; 
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She was pinched and pulled, she said ; 
And he, by Friar’s lantern led, 
Tells how the drudging goblin sweat, 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end ; 
Then lies him down, the lubber-fiend, 
And, stretched out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 
And crop-full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 
Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men, 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes, 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask and antique pageantry ; 
Such sights as youthful poets dream, 
On summer-eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learnéd sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
And ever, against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
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Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ; 
That Orpheus’ self may heave his head, 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regained Eurydice. 

These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


OF THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT 


HIS sonnet, written in 1655, expresses the indignation 
felt by Milton at religious persecution. Cromwell, tt 
Mmay be noted, took action to check this. 


VENGE, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Ev’n them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not : in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. ‘Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven, Thcir martyred blood and ashes sow 
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O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred-fold, who, having learnt thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


ON HIS BLINDNESS 


Vie was forty-four years old when he became 
totally blind. 


Ves I consider how my light is spent, 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one Talent which is death to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my Soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest he returning chide,— 

* Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? ” 

I fondly ask: But patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies: “‘ God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts : who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best : His State 
Is Kingly. Thousands at his bidding speed 

And post o’er Land and Ocean without rest : 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


SATAN’S ADDRESS TO THE SUN 


ROM Paradise Lost, Book IV. Satan, having estab- 
lished his kingdom in Hell, makes his way to the 
Earth with intent to entrap and deceive Adam and Eve. 


ATAN, now first inflamed with rage, came down, 
The tempter ere the accuser of mankind, 
To wreak on innocent frail man his loss 
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Of that first battle, and his flight to Hell : 
Yet not rejoicing in his speed, though bold, 
Far off and fearless, nor with cause to boast, 
Begins his dire attempt ; which nigh the birth, 
Now rolling, boils in his tumultuous breast, 
And like a devilish engine back recoils 
Upon himself ; horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 
The Hell within him ; for within him Hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor from Hell 
One step, no more than from himself, can fly 
By change of place. Now conscience wakes despair 
That slumbered ; wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be 
Worse ; of worse deeds worse sufferings must ensue. 
Sometimes towards Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleasant, his grieved look he fixes sad ; 
Sometimes towards Heaven, and the full blazing sun, 
Which now sat high in his meridian tower : 
Then much revolving, thus in sighs began : 

“O thou that with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion, like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I fell, how glorious once—above thy sphere ; 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down, 
Warring in Heaven against Heaven’s matchless King : 
Ah, wherefore ? he deserved no such return 
From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none ; nor was his service hard. 
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What could be less than to afford him praise, 
The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks ? 
How due! yet all his good proved ill in me, 

And wrought but malice ; lifted up so high 

I ’sdain’d subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome ; still paying, still to owe ; 
Forgetful what from him I still received ; 

And understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted, and discharged ; what burden then ? 
Oh, had his powerful destiny ordained 

Me some inferior angel, I had stood 

Then happy ; no unbounded hope had raised 
Ambition. Yet why not? some other power 

As great might have aspired, and me, though mean, 
Drawn to his part ; but other powers as great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations armed. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand ? 
Thou hadst : whom hast thou then or what to accuse, 
But Heaven’s free love dealt equally to all ? 

Be then his love accursed ; since love or hate, 

To me alike, it deals eternal woe: 

Nay, cursed be thou ; since against his thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is Hell; myself am Hell ; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide ; 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 

Oh, then at last relent : is there no place 
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Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 

None left but by submission ; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath ; whom I seduced 
With other promises and other vaunts 

Than to submit ; boasting I could subdue 

The Omnipotent. Ay me! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain ; 

Under what torments inwardly I groan ; 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell: 
With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 

The lower still I fall; only supreme 

In misery : such joy ambition finds. 

But say I could repent, and could obtain 

By act of grace my former state ; how soon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 
What feigned submission swore ! Ease would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep ; 
Which would but lead me to a worse relapse, 
And heavier fall : so should I purchase dear 
Short intermission bought with double smart. 
This knows my Punisher ; therefore as far 

From granting he, as I from begging peace : 

All hope excluded thus ; behold, instead 

Of us outcast, exiled, his new delight, 

Mankind, created, and for him this world. 

So farewell hope, and with hope, farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost ; 

Evil, be thou my good ; by thee at least 

Divided empire with Heaven’s King I hold, 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign ; 
As man ere long and this new world shall know.” 
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MY DEAR AND ONLY LOVE 
James GRAHAME (?) 


ff eee two celebrated verses ave from a seventeenth- 

century poem which is usually ascribed to James Grahame, 
the gallant Cavalier Marquis of Montrose who perished on 
the scaffold in 1650. But it cannot be said with certainty 
that he was the author. One would like to think so, for he 
himself never hesitated to “ put it to the touch.” 


y dear and only love, I pray 
That little world of thee 

Be governed by no other sway 

But purest monarchy ; 
For if confusion have a part, 

(Which virtuous souls abhor), 
And hold a synod in thy heart, 

I'll never love thee more. 


Like Alexander I will reign, 
And I will reign alone : 

My thoughts did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all. 


HORATIAN ODE UPON CROMWELL’S RETURN 
FROM IRELAND 


ANDREW MARVELL 


NDREW MARVELL was a stalwart Roundhead, a 
friend of Milton, and for many years a Member of 
Parliament who was completely incorruptible. As a poet 
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he was lively and vigorous. The poems by which his fame 
is secured are The Emigrants to the Bermudas, The Nymph 
complaining for the Death of her Fawn, and fis Horatian 
Ode on Cromwell. “ Horatian””’ signifies that 1t is written 
in the style of the Roman poet Horace. It is notable for the 
tribute to Charles I, even while the poet 1s paying homage to 
the great Parliamentary leader. 


HE forward youth that would appear 
Must now forsake his Muses dear, 
Nor in the shadows sing 

His numbers languishing. 


Tis time to leave the books in dust, 
And oil the unuséd armour’s rust, 
Removing from the wall 
The corslet of the hall. 


So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace, 
But through adventurous war 
Urgéd his active star. 


And, like the three-forked lightning, first 
Breaking the clouds where it was nurst, 
Did thorough his own side 
His fiery way divide : 


For ’tis all one to courage high, 
The emulous, or enemy ; 
And with such, to enclose 
Is more than to oppose. 


Then burning through the air he went, 
And palaces and temples rent ; 

And Cesar’s head at last 

Did through his laurels blast, 
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*Tis madness to resist or blame 

The face of angry Heaven’s flame ; 
And if we would speak true, 
Much to the man is due, 


Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reservéd and austere, 

(As if his highest plot 

To plant the bergamot), 


Could by industrious valour climb 

To ruin the great work of ‘Time, 
And cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould. 


Though Justice against Fate complain, 
And plead the ancient rights in vain— 
But those do hold or break, 
As men are strong or weak ; 


Nature, that hateth emptiness, 
Allows of penetration less, 
And therefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 


What field of all the civil war, 

Where his were not the deepest scar ? 
And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser art, 


Where, twining subtle fears with hope, 
He wove a net of such a scope 
That Charles himself might chase 
To Carisbrook’s narrow case, 


That thence the royal actor borne 

The tragic scaffold might adorn : 
While round the arméd bands 
Did clap their bloody hands. 
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He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try ; 


Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 
But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 


This was that memorable hour 
Which first assured the forcéd power : 
So, when they did design 
The Capitol’s first line, 


A bleeding head, where they begun, 

Did fright the architects to run ; 
And yet in that the State 
Foresaw its happy fate ! 


And now the Irish are ashamed 

To see themselves in one year tamed : 
So much one man can do 
That doth both act and know. 


They can affirm his praises best, 

And have, though overcome, confessed 
How good he is, how just, 
And fit for highest trust. 


Nor yet grown stiffer with command, 
But still in the Republic’s hand— 
How fit he is to sway, 
That can so well obey ! 


He to the Commons’ feet presents 

A kingdom for his first year’s rents, 
And (what he may) forbears 
His fame, to make it theirs ; 
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And has his sword and spoils ungirt 
To lay them at the public’s skirt. 
So when the falcon high 
Falls heavy from the sky, 


She, having killed, no more doth search, 

But on the next green bough to perch, 
Where, when he first does lure, 
The falconer has her sure. 


What may not then our isle presume, 
While victory his crest does plume ? 
What may not others fear, 
If thus he crowns each year ? 


As Cesar he, ere long, to Gaul, 
To Italy an Hannibal, 
And to all states not free 
Shall climactéric be. 


The Pict no shelter now shall find 

Within his parti-coloured mind, 
But from this valour sad 
Shrink underneath the plaid— 


Happy, if in the tufted brake 

The English hunter him mistake, 
Nor lay his hounds in near 
The Caledonian deer. 


But thou, the war’s and fortune’s son, 
March indefatigably on, 

And for the last effect, 

Still keep the sword erect : 


Besides the force it has to fright 

The spirits of the shady night, 
The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 
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ALEXANDER’S FEAST 
AN ODE IN HONOUR OF ST. CECILIA’S DAY 
JoHN DryDEN 


OHN DRYDEN won much fame in his own day as 

dramatist and satirist. To-day there are few readers 
of his longer works ; but his two great odes in praise of Music 
and of St. Cecilia, the reputed inventor of the organ, are 
immortal. 


) was at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son : 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne : 
His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtle bound, 
(So should desert in arms be crowned) : 
The lovely Thais, by his side 
Sate like a blooming Eastern bride 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair ! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 


Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touched the lyre 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above 
(Such is the power of mighty Love !) 
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A dragon’s fiery form belied the god, 

Sublime on radiant spheres he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia pressed, 
And while he sought her snowy breast, 

Then round her slender waist he curled, 

And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of the 
world. 


The listening crowd admire the lofty sound, 
A present deity! they shout around : 
A present deity ! the vaulted roofs rebound 3 
With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young : 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ; 
Flushed with a purple grace, 
He shows his honest face ; 
Now give the hautboys breath : he comes! he comes ! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure : 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain 3 
Fought all his battles o’er again ; 
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And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew 
the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while he heaven and earth defied, 
Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 
He chose a mournful Muse, 
Soft pity to infuse : 

He sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood ; 

Deserted, at his utmost need, 

By those his former bounty fed : 

On the bare earth exposed he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below 3 
And now and then a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 


The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree : 

’T was but a kindred sound to move, 

For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

- Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour, but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying ; 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
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Think, O think it worth enjoying ! 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the good the gods provide thee ! 
The many rend the skies with laud applause ; 
So love was crowned, but music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair, 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again : 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 


Now strike the golden lyre again : 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound ~ 
Has raised up his head ! 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed, he stares around. 
Revenge ! revenge ! Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies arise ; 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew ! 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
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How they point to the Persian abodes 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods ! 
The princes applaud with a furious joy ; 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to tee : 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 


Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learn’d to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down. 


AN EPITAPH 
MATTHEW PRIOR 
ATTHEW PRIOR was one of the well-known writers 
of Queen Anne’s reign. His verse is not marked 
by any profound depth of feeling or any genuine love for 
Nature ; but it is polished, witty, and light-hearted, and these 
pleasant qualities have enabled it to survive. 
NTERRED beneath this marble stone 
Lie sauntering Jack and idle Joan. 
While rolling threescore years and one 
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Did round this globe their courses run ; 
If human things went ill or well, 
If changing empires rose or fell, 
The morning past, the evening came, 
And found this couple still the same. 
They walked and ate, good folks, what then ? 
Why then they walked and ate again. 
They soundly slept the night away ; 
They just did nothing all the day ; 
Nor sister either had nor brother ; 
They seemed just tallied for each other. 
Their moral and economy 
Most perfectly they made agree ; 
Each virtue kept its proper bound, 
Nor trespassed on the other’s ground : 
Nor fame nor censure they regarded ; 
They neither punished nor rewarded. 
He cared not what the footmen did ; 
Her maids she neither praised nor chid ; 
So every servant took his course ; 
And bad at first they all grew worse. 
Slothful disorder filled his stable ; 
And sluttish plenty decked her table. 
Their beer was strong, their wine was port ; 
Their meal was large, their grace was short. 
They gave the poor the remnant meat, 
Just when it grew not fit to eat. 
They paid the church and parish rate ; 
And took, but read not, the receipt ; 
For which they claimed their Sunday’s due, 
Of slumbering in an upper pew. 
No man’s defects sought they to know ; 
So never made themselves a foe. 
No man’s good deeds did they commend ; 
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So never raised themselves a friend. 
Nor cherished they relations poor ; 
That might decrease their present store. 
Nor barn nor house did they repair ; 
That might oblige their future heir. 

They neither added nor confounded ; 

They neither wanted nor abounded. 

- Nor tear nor smile did they employ 
At news of public grief, or joy. 
When bells were rung, and bonfires made, 
If asked, they ne’er denied their aid ; 
Their jug was to the ringers carried, 
Whoever either died, or married ; 
Their billet at the fire was found, 
Whoever was deposed, or crowned. 

Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor wise ; 
They would not learn, nor could advise : 
Without love, hatred, joy or fear, 

They led—a kind of—as it were : 
Nor wished, nor cared, nor laughed, nor cried : 
And so they lived, and so they died. 


HOPE AND THE FUTURE 
ALEXANDER POPE 


oho aaa POPE was the greatest poet of the early 
eighteenth century. His verse, mainly in “ the heroic 
couplet,” is extremely careful, elegant, and polished, abound- 
ing in epigrams and wit. Mr. Austin Dobson, a great 
lover of the literature of that century, says: 


“T raise my hat for polish and for Pope.” 


But, on the other hand, Pope has serious defects. His 
work is often artificial, and its very regularity tends to 
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become wearisome. The following passage is from An Essay 
on Man. 
EAVEN from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flow’ry food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 
Oh blindness to the future ! kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven ; 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hope humbly, then, with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher, Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss, He gives not thee to know, 

But gives that Hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never IS, but always TO BE blest : 

The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind ; 

His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 

Yet simple Nature to his hope has given, 

Behind the cloud-topped hill, a humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold, 
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To BE, contents his natural desire, 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire : 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 


ODE ON SOLITUDE 


HIS ode is not in Pope’s usual style; nor can tt be 

said that its philosophy appears to have animated the 
boet’s life, for Pope was by no means a lover of solitude or 
of quiet obscurity. But the poem itself 1s admirable, and is 
the more notable since Pope wrote tt when quite a boy. 


APPY the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air, 
In his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter fire. 


Blest, who can unconcernedly find 

Hours, days, and years, slide soft away 

In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


Sound sleep by night ; study and ease 

Together mixed ; sweet recreation ; 

And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 

Thus unlamented let me die ; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 
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A STORM IN WINTER 
James ‘THOMSON 
AMES THOMSON is best known to-day as the author of 
Rule, Britannia. But his greatest work was The Seasons, 
which, though containing some heavy and uninspired lines, 
abounds in striking passages. The extract which follows 
as from Winter. 

HEN comes the father of the tempest forth, 

Wrapt in black glooms. First joyless rains obscure 
Drive through the mingling skies with vapour foul ; 
Dash on the mountain’s brow, and shake the woods, 
That grumbling wave below. The unsightly plain 
Lies a brown deluge, as the low-bent clouds 
Pour flood on flood, yet unexhausted still 
Combine, and deepening into night, shut up 
The day’s fair face. The wanderers of heaven 
Each to his home retire ; save those that love 
To take their pastime in the troubled air, 

Or skimming flutter round the dimply pool. 
The cattle from the untasted fields return, 
And ask, with meaning low, their wonted stalls, 
Or ruminate in the contiguous shade. 
Thither the household feathery people crowd, 
The crested cock, with all his female train, 
Pensive, and dripping ; while the cottage hind 
Hangs o’er the enlivening blaze, and taleful there 
Recounts his simple frolic : much he talks, 
And much he laughs, nor recks the storm that blows 
Without, and rattles on his humble roof. 
Wide o’er the brim, with many a torrent swelled, 
And the mixed ruin of its banks o’erspread, 
At last, the roused-up river pours along : 
Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes, 
From the rude mountain and the mossy wild, 
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Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far ; 
Then o’er the sanded valley floating spreads, 

Calm, sluggish, silent ; till again, constrained 

Between two meeting hills, it bursts away, 

Where rocks and woods o’erhang the turbid stream ; 
There, gathering triple force, rapid and deep, 

It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders through. 


THE BARD 
THOMAS GRAY 
HOMAS GRAY 1s best remembered by his matchless 
Elegy. But the grave stateliness of that celebrated poem 
is not the only feature of Gray’s style. He was capable of 
writing vigorous ballads and odes, as the following poem shows. 
It 1s based on a tradition that Edward I, after his conquest 
of Wales, put to death all the Welsh bards. The tradition 
is quite false, but it gave Gray the subject for a strong poem. 
- UIN seize thee, ruthless King ! 
Confusion on thy banners wait ! 
Though fanned by Conquest’s crimson wing 
They mock the air with idle state. 
Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail, 
Nor e’en thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears ! ” 
Such were the sounds that o’er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay, 
As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march his long array : 
Stout Glo’ster stood aghast in speechless trance ; 
“To arms!’ cried Mortimer, and couched his quivering 
lance. 


On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
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Robed in the sable garb of woe 
With haggard eyes the Poet stood ; 
(Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed, like a meteor to the troubled air), 
And with a master’s hand and prophet’s fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre : 
“* Hark, how each giant oak and desert-cave 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath ! 
O’er thee, O King! their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 
To high-born Hoel’s harp or soft Llewelyn’s lay. 


“ Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue 
That hushed the stormy main : 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 
Mountains, ye moan in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topt head. 
On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie 
Smeared with gore and ghastly pale : 
Far, far aloof the affrighted ravens sail ; 
The famished eagle screams, and passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 
Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries !— 
No more I weep. They do not sleep: 
On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 
I see them sit ; they linger yet, 
Avengers of their native land : 
With me in dreadful harmony they join, 
And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy 
line. 
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““ Weave the warp and weave the woof 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race : 
Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of Hell to trace. 
Mark the year and mark the night 
When Severn shall re-echo with affright 
The shrieks of death through Berkeley’s roof that ring, 
Shrieks of an agonising king ! ? 
She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 

From thee be born, who o’er thy country hangs 
The scourge of Heaven ! What terrors round him wait ! 
Amazement in his van, with Flight combined, 

And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind. 


““ Mighty victor, mighty lord, 
Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 
Is the sable warrior fled ? * 
Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 
The swarm that in thy noontide beam were born ? 
Gone to salute the rising morn. 
Fair laughs the Morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes : 
Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm : 
Regardless of the sweeping Whirlwind’s sway, 
That hushed in grim repose expects his evening prey. 


“Fill high the sparkling bowl, 
The rich repast prepare ; 
Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast : * 
Close by the regal chair 
1 Edward IJ. 2 Edward III, #% The Black Prince, ‘4 Richard II, 
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Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray,} 
Lance to lance and horse to horse ? 
Long years of havoc urge their destined course, 
And through the kindred squadrons mow their way. 
Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame,’ 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Revere his consort’s faith, his father’s fame, 
And spare the meek usurper’s holy head ! * 
Above, below, the rose of snow, 
Twined with her blushing foe, we spread : 
The bristled boar in infant-gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade.‘ 
Now, brothers, bending o’er the accurséd loom, 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 


“Edward, lo! to sudden fate 
(Weave we the woof ; the thread is spun ;) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 
(The web is wove ; the work is done.) 
Stay, O stay! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unblessed, unpitied, here to mourn : 
In yon bright track that fires the western skies 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 
But O! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll ? 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight, 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 
No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail : 
All hail, ye genuine kings ! Britannia’s issue, hail ! § 
“* Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 


1 The Wars of the Roses. 2 The Tower of London. 
3 Henry VI. 4 Richard II, 5 The Tudors. 
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And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 
In the midst a form divine ! 1 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line : 
Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face 
Attempered sweet to virgin grace. 
What strings symphonious tremble in the air ! 
What strains of vocal transport round her play ! 
Hear from the grave, great Taliesin, hear ! 
They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls and, soaring as she sings, 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-coloured wings. 


“The verse adorn again 
Fierce War and faithful Love 
And Truth severe, by fairy fiction drest. 
In buskined measures move 
Pale Grief and pleasing Pain, 
With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast.* 
A voice as of the cherub-choir * 
Gales from blooming Eden bear, 
And distant warblings lessen on my ear 
‘That lost in long futurity expire. 
Fond impious man, think’st thou yon sanguine cloud, 
Raised by thy breath, has quenched the orb of day ? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me: with joy I see 
The different doom our fates assign : 
Be thine Despair and sceptred Care ; 
To triumph and to die are mine.” 
He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night. 


1 Queen Elizabeth. 2 Shakespeare’s works. 3 Milton, 
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THE TRAVELLER 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


LIVER GOLDSMITH, the friend of Johnson, Reynolds, 

and Burke, is vemembered to-day for his charming 
domestic novel The Vicar of Wakefield, and Mis poems The 
Deserted Village and The Traveller. These are easy and 
flowing, marked by a kindliness of manner, and by a grave, 
reflective spirit. The passage that follows ts the opening 
portion of The Traveller. 


EMOTE, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po ; 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 
Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies : 
Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 


Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ! 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire : 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crowned, 
Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 
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But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
Impelled with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view : 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 


Even now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend : 
And, placed on high, above the storm’s career, 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 
The ee of oak the ee s humbler pce 


But where to find that Pepi a Mahan 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease ; 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 


Such is the pat¥iot’s boast where’er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind : 

As different good, by Art or Nature given, 

To different nations makes their blessings even. 
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oop people all, with one accord, 
Lament for Madam Blaize, 
Who never wanted a good word— 
From those who spoke her praise. 


The needy seldom passed her door, 
And always found her kind ; 

She freely lent to all the poor— 
Who left a pledge behind. 


She strove the neighbourhood to please, 
With manners wondrous winning ; 

And never followed wicked ways— 
Unless when she was sinning. 


At church, in silks and satins new, 
With hoop of monstrous size ; 
She never slumbered in her pew— 

But when she shut her eyes. 


Her love was sought, I do aver, 
By twenty beaux and more ; 

The king himself has followed her— 
When she has walked before. 


But now her wealth and finery fled, 
Her hangers-on cut short all ; 

The doctors found, when she was dead— 
Her last disorder mortal. 


Let us lament, in sorrow sore. 
For Kent-street well may say, 

That had she lived a twelvemonth more— 
She had not died to-day. 
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THE HAPPINESS OF ANIMALS 
WILLIAM COWPER 


ILLIAM COWPER, one of the truest poets of the 

eighteenth century, was a man of gentle, lovable, but 
extremely melancholy disposition. His great work, The Task, 
from the sixth book of which the first extract is taken, abounds 
in passages which show the gentle poet's delight in Nature 
and his hatred of cruelty. The second extract (from The Task, 
Book ITI), is eloquent with pride in English liberty. In 
The Castaway the reader will find a poignant picture of 
Cowper's sadness, which weighed so heavily upon him. 


ERE, unmolested, through whatever sign 
The sun proceeds, I wander. Neither mist, 

Nor freezing sky nor sultry, checking me, - 
Nor stranger intermeddling with my joy. 
Even in the spring and playtime of the year, 
That calls the unwonted villager abroad 
With all her little ones, a sportive train, 
To gather kingcups in the yellow mead, 
And prink their hair with daisies, or to pick 
A cheap but wholesome salad from the brook, 
These shades are all my own. The timorous hare, 
Grown so familiar with her frequent guest, 
Scarce shuns me ; and the stockdove unalarmed 
Sits cooing in the pine-tree, nor suspends 
His long love-ditty for my near approach. 
Drawn from his refuge in some lonely elm, 
That age or injury has hollowed deep, 
Where, on his bed of wool and matted leaves, 
He has outslept the winter, ventures forth 
To frisk a while, and bask in the warm sun, 
The squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play ; 
He sees me, and at once, swift as a bird, 
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Ascends the neighbouring beech ; there whisks his brush, 
And perks his ears, and stamps, and scolds aloud, 

With all the prettiness of feigned alarm, 

And anger, insignificantly fierce. 


SLAVES CANNOT BREATHE IN ENGLAND 
HE great judge, Lord Mansfield, laid it down in 1772 
that a runaway slave became free as soon as he set foot 

on English soil. 
LAVEs cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free. 
They touch our country and their shackles fall. 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your Empire, that where Britain’s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too | 


FENLAND 
GEORGE CRABBE 
(From Tales ; Lovers’ fourney) 


CLs CRABBE, born in Suffolk, endured much 

poverty in his early life, but by generous help from 
Edmund Burke and others, became well-known and prosperous. 
In The Village, The Borough and Tales of the Hall, he 
painted with scrupulous fidelity rural scenes and lives, 
He is a great master of detail. Byron called him “ Nature’s 
sternest painter, yet the best,” and Scott loved his works. 
Crabbe’s views were undoubtedly gloomy, but he was never 
tired of the country, and he passionately loved the sea. The 
two extracts given here well illustrate these two aspects. 


(8): either side 
Is level fen, a prospect wild and wide, 


With dikes on either hand by ocean’s self supplied : 
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Far on the right the distant sea is seen, 

And salt the springs that feed the marsh between : 
Beneath an ancient bridge the straitened flood 
Rolls through its sloping banks of slimy mud ; 
Near it a sunken boat resists the tide, 

That frets and hurries to the opposing side ; 

‘The rushes sharp that on the borders grow 

Bend their brown flowerets to the stream below, 
Impure in all its course, in all its progress slow : 
Here a grave Flora scarcely deigns to bloom, 

Nor wears a rosy blush, nor sheds perfume ; 

The few full flowers that o’er the place are spread 
Partake the nature of their fenny bed. 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh, 
And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 

Low on the ear the distant billows sound, 

And just in view appears their stony bound ¢ 

Nor hedge nor tree conceals the glowing sun ; 
Birds, save a watery tribe, the district shun, 

Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters run. 


THE SEA 
(From The Borough) 


URN to the watery world !—but who to thee 
(A wonder yet unview’d) shall paint—the Sea? 
Various and vast, sublime in all its forms, 
When lull’d by zephyrs, or when roused by storms, 
Its colours changing, when from clouds and sun 
Shades after shades upon the surface run ; 
Embrown’d and horrid now, and now serene, 
In limpid blue, and evanescent green ; 
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And oft the foggy banks on ocean lie, 

Lift the fair sail, and cheat th’ experienced eye. 
Be it the Summer-noon : a sandy space 

The ebbing tide has left upon its place ; 

Then just the hot and stony beach above, 

Light twinkling streams in bright confusion move 

(For heated thus, the warmer air ascends, 

And with the cooler in its fall contends) ; 

Then the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 

An equal motion ; swelling as it sleeps, 

Then slowly sinking ; curling to the strand, 

Faint, lazy waves o’ercreep the ridgy sand, 

Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow, 

And back return in silence, smooth and slow. 

Ships in the calm seem anchor’d ; for they glide 

On the still sea, urged solely by the tide : 

Art thou not present, this calm scene before, 

Where all beside is pebbly length of shore, 

And far as eye can reach, it can discern no more ? 


THE SIN YOR “GRUELTY 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


ILLIAM BLAKE (1757-1827), poet and artist, 
though a genius was but little esteemed in his own 
day: now, however, his reputation stands high. He “ saw 
visions and dreamed dreams.” A man of tender sensibilities 
and of deep religious feelings, he hated cruelty, whether 
towards human beings or animals. The following lines 
occur in Auguries of Innocence, and the short, curt couplets 
are very effective. 
ROBIN Redbreast in a cage 
Puts all Heaven in a rage ; 
A dove-house filled with doves and pigeons 


Shudders hell through all its regions. 
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A dog starved at his master’s gate 
Predicts the ruin of the State ; 

A game-cock clipped and armed for fight 
Doth the rising sun affright ; 

A horse misused upon the road 
Calls to Heaven for human blood. 
Every wolf’s and lion’s howl 
Raises from hell a human soul ; 
Each outcry of the hunted hare 

A fibre from the brain doth tear ; 
A skylark wounded on the wing 
Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 
He who shall hurt the little wren 
Shall never be beloved by men. 


JERUSALEM 


if2 these celebrated lines, from Milton, Blake reveals the 

depth of his religious fervour and love for mankind. 
There were few in his day who felt as he did the horrors which 
accompanied the industrial changes then going on. The 
concluding lines have inspired many a social reformer who 
has been labouring to ‘ build Jerusalem.” 


ND did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountains green ? 
_ And was the holy Lamb of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 


And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills ? 

And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills ? 
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Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 
Bring me my arrows of desire ! 

Bring me my spear: O clouds unfold ! 
Bring me my chariot of fire ! 


I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


THE BANKS O’ DOON 
ROBERT BURNS 


OBERT BURNS, Scotland’s great peasant-poet, ex- 
hibits his finest genius in his songs, some filled with 


exuberant joy, others touched with a gentle melancholy. 
Burns had a tender heart which could be moved by the distress 
of a mouse, or even by the sight of a daisy ruthlessly crushed. 


VE banks and braes 0’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ; 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, fu’ 0’ care? 
Thou’ll break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
That wantons thro’ the flowering thorn : 
Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 
Departed, never to return ! 


Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 

‘To see the rose and woodbine twine 3 
And ilka bird sang 0’ its love, 

And fondly sae did I 0’ mine ! 
Wi lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 

Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree ; 
And my fause lover staw ! my rose, 
But, ah! he left the thorn wi’ me. 

1 Stole. 
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TO A MOUSE 
ON TURNING HER UP IN HER NEST WITH THE PLOUGH 


EE, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous beastie, 
O what a panic’s in thy breastie |! 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 
Wi? bickering brattle ! } 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee 
Wi’ murd’ring pattle ! ? 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken Nature’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 
Which mak’s thee startle 

At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow-mortal ! 


I doubt na, whiles, but thou may thieve ; 
What then ? poor beastie, thou maun live ! 
A daimen-icker * in a thrave 

’S a sma’ request : 
I'll get a blessin’ wi’ the lave,* 

And never miss’t ! 


Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin ! 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewin’ ! 

And naething, now, to big ° a new ane, 
O’ foggage ” green ! 

An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin’ 
Baith snell * an’ keen ! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste 
An’ weary winter comin’ fast, 
An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 


‘ Hurry. 2 Stick. Seat. 4 Stack of sheaves. 
> Remainder. § Build. 7 Material, 8 Sharp. 
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Thou thought to dwell, 
Till, crash ! the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves and stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble ! 
Now thou’s turn’d out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But 1 house or hald, 
To thole ? the winter’s sleety dribble 
An’ cranreuch ? cauld ! 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane ‘ 

In proving foresight may be vain : 

The best laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley,® 

An’ lea’e us nought but grief an’ pain, 
For promised joy. 

Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me ! 

The present only toucheth thee : 

But, Och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear ! 

An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear ! 


DUNCAN GRAY 


pare Gray cam here to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ; 

On blythe Yule night when we were fou, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t : 

Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 

Look’d asklent and unco skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh ; 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ! 


1 Without. 2 Bear. > Frost. 4 Alone. 5 Wrong. 
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Duncan fleech’d, and Duncan pray’d ; 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig ; 

Duncan sigh’d baith out and in, 

Grat his een baith bleer’t and blin’, 
Spak o’ lowpin ower a linn ! 


Time and chance are but a tide, 
Slighted love is sair to bide ; 
Shall I, like a fool, quoth he, 
For a haughty hizzie dee ? 

She may gae to—France for me! 


How it comes let doctors tell, 

Meg grew sick—as he grew well ; 
Something in her bosom wrings, 

For relief a sigh she brings ; 

And O, her een, they spak sic things |! 


Duncan was a lad o’ grace ; 

Maggie’s was a piteous case ; 

Duncan couldna be her death, 

Swelling pity smoor’d his wrath ; 

Now they’re crouse and canty baith 3 
Ha, ha, the wooing 0’t ! 


THE OUTLAWS SONG 
JOANNA BAILLIE 
OANNA BAILLIE is almost forgotten to-day. Yet 
she was highly esteemed by writers of her own time, 
notably Sir Walter Scott. And some of her songs deserve 
to live, for they are fresh, direct and spirited. 
HE chough and crow to roost are gone, 
The owl sits on the tree, 
The hushed winds wail with feeble moan, 
Like infant charity. 
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The wild fire dances on the fen, 
The red star sheds its ray ; 

Uprouse ye then, my merry men ! 
It is our opening day. 

Both child and nurse are fast asleep, 
And closed is ev’ry flower ; 

And winking tapers faintly peep 
High from my lady’s bower. 

Bewildered hinds with shortened ken, 
Shrink on their murky way : 

Uprouse ye then, my merry men ! 
It is our opening day. 

Nor board nor garner own we now, 
Nor roof, nor latchéd door, 

Nor kind mate bound by holy vow 
To bless a good man’s store. 

Noon lulls us in a gloomy den, 
And night is grown our day : 

Uprouse ye then, my merry men ! 
And use it as ye may. 


THE SKYLARK 
James Hoce 
AMES HOGG, “ the Ettrick Shepherd,” was a friend 
16: Sir Walter Scott. His poems betray the genuine love 
of Nature for its own sake characteristic of his age, and so 
markedly contrasting with the poetry of the early eighteenth 


century. 
IRD of the wilderness, 


Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee ! 
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Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day. 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 


Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee ! 


ODE ON INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 
FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


HE ode from which these verses are taken 1s in many 

respects Wordsworth’s greatest work, There is an 
underlying strain of melancholy. The poet feels that he has 
lost something of Mis early joy in Nature. Childhood has 
passed ; that was the season when he was nearest Heaven. 
Yet he rejoices that it is still possible to catch occasional 
glimpses of the untroubled joy of his early years, and re- 
flection shows that even the doubts and sorrows of life are 
occasions for gratitude, for they have deepened the character. 
And finally he realises that though the fresh innocence of 
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childhood has faded, it 1s still possible to love Nature with a 
feeling too deep for expression. 


HERE was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the Rose, 
The Moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare, 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 


Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief : 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong : 


The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong : 

I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 

The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay ; 
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Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday ;— 
Thou Child of Joy 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd-boy ! 


Ye blesséd Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all. 
Oh evil day ! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May-morning, 
And the children are culling 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s arm :— 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 
—But there’s a Tree, of many, one, 
A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone : 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
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Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


O joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest, 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast :— 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
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High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised : 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake, 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor Man nor Boy 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 
Hence, in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither— 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 
We in thought will join your throng 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
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We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind ; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Forbode not any severing of our loves ! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 
I only have relinquish’d one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway : 
I love the Brooks which down their channels fret 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 


(SEPT. 3, 1802) 
a S a writer of sonnets, Wordsworth has few equals. 
This sonnet ts a model of noble dignity. 
ARTH has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
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This City now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning : silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 


LAY OF THE IMPRISONED HUNTSMAN 
Sir WALTER SCOTT 


ji as is the song sung by Malcolm Greme, the young 
lover of Ellen Douglas. See The Lady of the Lake, 
Canto VI. 


Y hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food, 

My horse is weary of his stall, 
And I am sick of captive thrall. 
I wish I were as I have been, 
Hunting the hart in forest green, 
With bended bow and bloodhound free, 
For that’s the life is meet for me. 


I hate to learn the ebb of time 

From yon dull steeple’s drowsy chime, 
Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl, 
Inch after inch, along the wall. 

The lark was wont my matins ring, 
The sable rook my vespers sing ; 
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These towers, although a king’s they be, 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 


No more at dawning morn I rise, 

And sun myself in Ellen’s eyes, 

Drive the fleet deer the forest through, 
And homeward wend with evening dew ; 
A blithesome welcome blithely meet, 
And lay my trophies at her feet, 

While fled the eve on wing of glee,— 
That life is lost to love and me | 


MELROSE ABBEY 


HESE beautiful lines open Canto II of The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. Scott greatly loved Melrose. 


F thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruined central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 
Then go—but go alone the while— 
Then view St. David’s ruined pile ; 
And home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair ! 
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WHERE SHALL THE LOVER REST 


HIS was the song sung by FitzEustace, Lord Marmion’s 
squire. It wrung the heart of the baron, who had 
deserted Constance of Beverley; and in Canto VI we see 
Marmion struck down “ in the lost battle.” 
HERE shall the lover rest, 
Whom the fates sever 
From his true maiden’s breast, 
Parted for ever ? 
Where, through groves deep and high, 
Sounds the far billow, 
Where early violets die, 
Under the willow. 


Eleu loro ! Soft shall be his pillow ! 


There, through the summer day, 
Cool streams are laving ; 
There, while the tempests sway, 
Scarce are boughs waving ; 
There thy rest shalt thou take, 
Parted for ever, 
Never again to wake, 
Never, O never ! 


Eleu loro ! Never, O never ! 


Where shall the traitor rest, 
He, the deceiver, 
Who could win maiden’s breast, 
Ruin, and leave her ? 
In the lost battle, 
Borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war’s rattle 
With groans of the dying. 


Eleu loro! There shall he be lying ! 
10 : 
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Her wing shall the eagle flap 
O’er the false-hearted ; 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap, 
Ere life be parted ; 
Shame and dishonour sit 
By his grave ever ; 
Blessing shall hallow it,— 
Never, O never ! 


Eleu loro! Never, O never ! 


CALEDONIA 


ROM The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto VI. When 

Scott, a stricken and dying man, was hastily brought 

back from Italy, and borne in a coach from Newhaven to 

Scotland, “as we rounded the hill at Ladhope, he became 

greatly excited ; and when turning himself on the couch, his 

eye caught at length his own towers, he sprang up with a cry of 
delight.”” See Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 


CALEDONIA ! stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ? 
Still, as I view each well-known scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 
Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 
And thus I love them better still, 
Even in extremity of ill. 
By Yarrow’s stream still let me stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble way ; 
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Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chil! my withered cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 
Though there, forgotten and alone, 
The Bard may draw his parting groan. 


CHRISTABEL AND GERALDINE 
SAMUEL 'TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
CHRISTABEL is but a fragment of a poetical romance 
which Coleridge projected. It tells us how Christabel, 
the lovely daughter of Sir Leoline, found in the woods a maiden, 
Geraldine, and took her to Sir Leoline’s castle. The maiden 
proved to be a sorceress, but Sir Leoline, believing her to be the 
daughter of an old friend, welcomed her heartily in the morning. 
Coleridge carried the tale no farther ; but the magical beauty 
of the fragment he wrote has made it immortal. 
alee the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock 
Tu-whit !—Tu-whoo ! 
And hark, again! the crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew. 


Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 
Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 
From her kennel beneath the rock 
She maketh answer to the clock. 
Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour 3 
Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 
Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 
Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 


Is the night chilly and dark ? 
The night is chilly, but not dark. 
The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 
It covers, but not hides the sky. 
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The moon is behind, and at the full ; 
And yet she looks both small and dull. 


The night is chill, the cloud is gray : 
*Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 


The lovely lady, Christabel, 
Whom her father loves so well, 
What makes her in the wood so late, 
A furlong from the castle gate ? 
She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothéd knight ; 
And she in the midnight wood will pray 
For the weal of her lover that’s far away. 


She stole along, she nothing spoke, 
The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 
And naught was green upon the oak, 
But moss and rarest mistletoe ; 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
And in silence prayeth she. 


The lady sprang up suddenly, 
The lovely lady, Christabel ! 
It moaned as near, as near can be, 
But what it is, she cannot tell._— 
On the other side it seems to be, 
Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 


The night is chill ; the forest bare ; 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 
There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek— 

There is not wind enough to twirl 
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The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 


Hush, beating heart of Christabel ! 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well ! 
She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 
And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there ? 


There she sees a damsel bright, 
Drest in a silken robe of white, 
That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 
The neck that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck, and arms were bare ; 
Her blue-veined feet unsandaled were, 
And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 
I guess, ’twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she— 
Beautiful exceedingly ! 


“Mary mother, save me now!” 
(Said Christabel), ‘‘ And who art thou ? ” 


The lady strange made answer meet, 
And her voice was faint and sweet :— 
““ Have pity on my sore distress, 
I scarce can speak for weariness : ” 
“ Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear ! ” 
Said Christabel, ‘‘ How camest thou here ?”’ 
And the lady, whose voice was faint and sweet, 
Did thus pursue her answer meet :— 
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“* My sire is of a noble line, 
And my name is Geraldine : 
Five warriors seized me yestermorn, 
Me, even me, a maid forlorn : : 
They choked my cries with force and fright, 
And tied me on a palfrey white. 
The palfrey was as fleet as wind, 
And they rode furiously behind. 
They spurred amain, their steeds were white : 
And once we crossed the shade of night. 
As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 
I have no thought what men they be ; 
Nor do I know how long it is 
(For I have lain entranced, I wis) 
Since one, the tallest of the five, 
Took me from the palfrey’s back, 
A weary woman, scarce alive. 
Some muttered words his comrade spoke : 
He placed me underneath this oak ; 
He swore they would return with haste ; 
Whither they went I cannot tell— 
I thought I heard, some minutes past, 
Sounds as of a castle bell. 
Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she) 
And help a wretched maid to flee.” 


Then Christabel stretched forth her hand 
And comforted fair Geraldine : 
“O well, bright dame ! may you command 
The service of Sir Leoline ; 
And gladly our stout chivalry 
Will he send forth and friends withal 
To guide and guard you safe and free 
Home to your noble father’s hall.” 
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She rose: and forth with steps they passed 
That strove to be, and were not, fast. 
Her gracious stars the lady blest, 
And thus spake on sweet Christabel : 
** All our household are at rest, 
The hall as silent as the cell ; 
Sir Leoline is weak in health, 
And may not well awakened be, 
But we will move as if in stealth, 
And I beseech your courtesy, 
This night, to share your couch with me.” 


They crossed the moat, and Christabel 
Took the key that fitted well ; 
A little door she opened straight, 
All in the middle of the gate ; 
The gate that was ironed within and without, 
Where an army in battle array had marched out. 
The lady sank, belike through pain, 
And Christabel with might and main 
Lifted her up, a weary weight, 
Over the threshold of the gate : 
Then the lady rose again, 
And moved, as she were not in pain. 


So free from danger, free from fear, 
They crossed the court: right glad they were. 
And Christabel devoutly cried 
To the Lady by her side ; 
** Praise we the Virgin all divine 
Who hath rescued thee from thy distress |” 
** Alas, alas!’ said Geraldine, 
“*T cannot speak for weariness.” 
So free from danger, free from fear, 
They crossed the court : right glad they were. 
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SEVERED FRIENDSHIP 
ROM Christabel. Sir Leoline betrayed emotion when 
he heard the name of Geraldine’s father. 
A* ! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother : 
They parted—ne’er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs that had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between ;— 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 


THE KNIGHT'S TOMB 
(CEERI splendid genius was wayward and fitful ; 
and save for The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, the 
best of his work is found im fragments such as Kubla Khan, 
The Knight’s Tomb, and Christabel. A great critic has said 
that all of Coleridge’s poetry that deserved to live could be printed 
in twenty pages, but those pages should be bound in pure gold. 
HERE is the grave of Sir Arthur O’Kellyn ? 

Where may the grave of that good man be ?>— 

By the side of a spring, on the breast of Helvellyn, 

Under the twigs of a young birch tree ! 
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The oak that in summer was sweet to hear, 
And rustled its leaves in the fall of the year, 
And whistled and roared in the winter alone, 

Is gone,—and the birch in its stead is grown.— 
The Knight’s bones are dust, 

And his good sword rust ;— 

His soul is with the saints, I trust. 


THE BURNING OF DRURY LANE 
Horace SMITH 


N 1812 the famous Drury Lane Theatre was burnt down. 
When the new building was nearly ready, the owners 
offered a prize for the most suitable poem, to be recited at the 
opening. This suggested to two witty brothers, Horace and 
James Smith, the idea of writing a whole series of humorous 
poems in the style of famous writers of the day ; and these 
parodies, which they called Rejected Addresses, won 
deserved popularity and may still be read with amusement. 
The one given here is a parody on Scott's style. It is said 
that the great Sir Walter, on reading it, said, “‘ Surely I must 
have written this.” 


s Chaos, which, by heavenly doom, 
Had slept in everlasting gloom, 

Started with terror and surprise 
When light first flashed upon her eyes— 
So London’s sons in nightcap woke, 

In bedgown woke her dames ; 
For shouts were heard ’mid fire and smoke 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke— 

“The playhouse is in flames ! ” 
And lo! where Catherine Street extends, 
A fiery tail its lustre lends 

To every window-pane. 
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Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 
And Barbican, moth-eaten fort, 
And Covent Garden kennels sport 
A bright ensanguined drain. .. . 
Nor these alone, but far and wide, 
Across red Thames’s gleaming tide, 
To distant fields the blaze was borne, 
And daisy white and hoary thorn 
In borrowed lustre seemed to sham 
The rose or red Sweet Wil-li-am. 
To those who on the hills around 
Beheld the flames from Drury’s mound, 
As from a lofty altar rise, 
It seemed that nations did conspire 
To offer to the god of fire 
Some vast stupendous sacrifice ! 


The summoned firemen woke at call, 
And hied them to their stations all : 
Starting from short and broken snooze, 
Each sought his pond’rous hobnailed shoes, 
But first his worsted hosen plied, 
Plush breeches next, in crimson dyed, 
His nether bulk embraced ; 
Then jacket thick, of red or blue, 
Whose massy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew 
In tin or copper traced. 
The engines thundered through the street, 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete, 
And torches glared, and clattering feet 
Along the pavement paced. 
And one, the leader of the band, 
From Charing Cross along the Strand, 
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Like stag by beagles hunted hard, 
Ran till he stopped at Vin’gar Yard. 
The burning badge his shoulder bore, 
The belt and oil-skin hat he wore, 
The cane he had, his men to bang, 
Showed foreman of the British gang— 
His name was Higginbottom. Now 
’ Tis meet that I should tell you how 
The others came in view : 
The Hand-in-Hand the race begun, 
Then came the Pheenix and the Sun, 
Th’ Exchange, where old usurers run, 
The Eagle, where the new ; 
With these came Rumford, Bumford, Cole, 
Robins from Hockley in the Hole, 
Lawson and Dawson, cheek by jowl, 
Crump from St. Giles’s Pound : 
Whitford and Mitford joined the train, 
Huggins and Muggins from Chick Lane, 
And Clutterbuck, who got a sprain 
Before the plug was found. 
Hobson and Jobson did not sleep, 
But ah! no trophy could they reap, 
For both were in the Donjon Keep 
Of Bridewell’s gloomy mound ! 


E’en Higginbottom now was posed, 

For sadder scene was ne’er disclosed ; 

Without, within, in hideous show, 

Devouring flames resistless glow, 

And blazing rafters downward go, 

And never halloo “‘ Heads below ! ” 
Nor notice give at all. 
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The firemen terrified are slow 
To bid the pumping torrent flow, 
For fear the roof should fall. 
Back, Robins, back ! Crump, stand aloof ! 
Whitford, keep near the walls ! 
Huggins, regard your own behoof, 
For lo! the blazing rocking roof 
Down, down, in thunder falls ! 
An awful pause succeeds the stroke, 
And o’er the ruins volumed smoke, 
Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 
Concealed them from th’ astonished crowd. 
At length the mist awhile was cleared, 
When, lo! amid the wreck upreared, 
Gradual a moving head appeared, 
And Eagle firemen knew 
*T was Joseph Muggins, name revered, 
The foreman of their crew. 
Loud shouted all in signs of woe, 
“A Muggins ! to the rescue, ho!” 
And poured the hissing tide : 
Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 
And strove and struggled all in vain, 
For rallying but to fall again, 
He tottered, sunk, and died ! 


Did none attempt, before he fell, 

To succour one they loved so well ? 

Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 

(His fireman’s soul was all on fire), 
His brother chief to save ; 

But ah! his reckless generous ire 
Served but to share his grave ! 
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*Mid blazing beams and scalding streams, 

Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 
Where Muggins broke before. 

But sulphury stench and boiling drench, 

Destroying sight, o’erwhelmed him quite, 
He sunk to rise no more. 

Still o’er his head, while Fate he braved, 

His whizzing water-pipe he waved ; 

“ Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps, 

You, Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps ; 

Why are you in such doleful dumps ? 

A fireman, and afraid of bumps !— 

What are they feared on? fools! ’od rot ’em!” 

Were the last words of Higginbottom. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 
Lorp Byron 


ase extracts that follow exhibit three aspects of Byron’s 
unsurpassed vigour. The first, one of a group of poems 
called Hebrew Melodies, ts a beautiful picture of a stately 
woman. The second illustrates Mis fierce rush of words in 
picturing a battle scene; and the third is a worthy example 
of his majestic description of natural beauty. 
HE walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes : 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half-impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face 
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Where thoughts serenely sweet express, 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent ! 


THE LAST STAND AT CORINTH 


if extract 1s from The Siege of Corinth, a vigorous 

account of the capture of Corinth by the Moslem forces 
im 1715. The city has been stormed, and the last of the 
defenders, an old warrior named Minotti, is standing near 
the altar of the church. 


ARKLY, sternly, and all alone, 
Minotti stood o’er the altar-stone : 

Madonna’s face upon him shone, 
Painted in heavenly hues above, 
With eyes of light and looks of love ; 
And placed upon that holy shrine 
To fix our thoughts on things divine, 
When pictured there, we kneeling see 
Her, and the boy-God on her knee, 
Smiling sweetly on each prayer 
To heaven, as if to waft it there. 
Still she smiled ; even now she smiles, 
Though slaughter streams along her aisles : 
Minotti lifted his aged eye, 
And made the sign of a cross with a sigh, 
Then seized a torch which blazed thereby ; 
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And still he stood, while with steel and flame 
Inward and onward the Mussulman came. 
The vaults beneath the mosaic stone 
Contained the dead of ages gone ; 
Their names were on the graven floor, 
But now illegible with gore ; 
The carvéd crests, and curious hues 
The varied marble’s veins diffuse, 
Were smeared, and slippery, stained, and strown 
With broken swords and helms o’erthrown : 
There were dead above, and the dead below 
Lay cold in many a coffined row ; 
You might see them piled in sable state, 
By a pale light through a gloomy grate ; 
But War had entered their dark caves, 
And stored along the vaulted graves 
Her sulphurous treasures, thickly spread 
In masses by the fleshless dead : 
Here, throughout the siege, had been 
The Christians’ chiefest magazine ; 
To these a late formed train now led, 
Minotti’s last and stern resource 
Against the foe’s o’erwhelming force. 


The foe came on, and few remain 

To strive, and those must strive in vain : 
For lack of further lives, to slake 

The thirst of vengeance now awake, 

With barbarous blows they gash the dead, 
And lop the already lifeless head, 

And fell the statues from their niche, 
And spoil the shrines of offerings rich, 
And from each other’s rude hands wrest 
The silver vessels saints had blessed. 
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To the high altar on they go ; 

O, but it made a glorious show ! 

On its table still behold 

The cup of consecrated gold ; 

Massy and deep, a glittering prize, 

Brightly it sparkles to plunderers’ eyes : 

That morn it held the holy wine, 

Converted by Christ to his blood so divine, 
Which his worshippers drank at the break of day, 
To shrive their souls ere they joined in the fray. 
Still a few drops within it lay ; 

And round the sacred table glow ° 

Twelve lofty lamps, in splendid row, 

From the purest metal cast ; 

A spoil—the richest, and the last. 


So near they came, the nearest stretched 
To grasp the spoil he almost reached, 
When old Minotti’s hand 
Touched with the torch the train— 
Tis fired ! 
Spire, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the slain, 
The turbaned victors, the Christian band, 
All that of living or dead remain, 
Hurled on high with the shivered fane, 
In one wild roar expired ! 
The shattered town—the walls thrown down—- 
The waves a moment backward bent— 
The hills that shake, although unrent, 
As if an earthquake passed— 
The thousand shapeless things all driven 
In cloud and flame athwart the heaven 
By that tremendous blast— 
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Proclaimed the desperate conflict o’er 
On that too long afflicted shore : 

Up to the sky like rockets go 

All that mingled there below : 

Many a tall and goodly man, 
Scorched and shrivelled to a span, 
When he fell to earth again 

Like a cinder strewed the plain : 
Down the ashes shower like rain ; 
Some fell in the gulf, which received the sprinkles 
With a thousand circling wrinkles ; 
Some fell on the shore, but far away 
Scattered o’er the isthmus lay ; 
Christian or Moslem, which be they ? 
Let their mothers see and say ! 

When in cradled rest they lay, 

And each nursing mother smiled 

On the sweet sleep of her child, 
Little deemed she such a day 

Would rend those tender limbs away. 
Not the matrons that them bore 
Could discern their offspring more ; 
That one moment left no trace 

More of human form or face 

Save a scattered scalp or bone : 

And down came blazing rafters, strown 
Around, and many a falling stone, 
Deeply dinted in the clay, 
All blackened there and reeking lay. 
All the living things that heard 

That deadly earth-shock disappeared : 
The wild birds flew ; the wild dogs fled, 
And howling left the unburied dead ; 
The camels from their keepers broke ; 
II 
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The distant steer forsook the yoke— 

The nearer steed plunged o’er the plain, 

And burst his girth, and tore his rein ; 

The bull-frog’s note from out the marsh 

Deep-mouthed arose, and doubly harsh ; 

The wolves yelled on the caverned hill 

Where echo rolled in thunder still ; 

The jackals’ troop, in gathered cry, 

Bayed from afar complainingly, 

With a mixed and mournful sound, 

Like crying babe, and beaten hound : 

With sudden wing and ruffled breast 

The eagle left his rocky nest, 

And mounted nearer to the sun, 

The clouds beneath him seemed so dua 3; 

Their smoke assailed his startled beak, 

And made him higher soar and shriek—- 
Thus was Corinth lost and won ! 


NIGHT 


(he° passage is taken from Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
Canto III. The poet is standing by the shores of Lake 
Leman (The Lake of Geneva), 


T is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 

Mellow’d and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 
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He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 

Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 


Ye stars ! which are the poetry of heaven ! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,—'tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves 
a star. 


All heaven and earth are still—though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep :— 
All heaven and earth are still: From the high host 
Of stars, to the lull’d lake and mountain-coast, 
All is concenter’d in a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 


ARETHUSA 
Percy ByssHE SHELLEY 


ERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, when but thirty-three 
years of age, was drowned near Naples. The young 
poet, however, had immortalised himself, both as dramatist 
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and writer of lyrical poetry, but chiefly as the latter. His 
verse 1s marked by a wonderful sweetness that is combined 
with vigour. The poem given here deals with a classical 
legend, which tells how a nymph, Arethusa, was beloved by 
Alpheus the river god. To escape him, she besought Diana 
to aid her, and the goddess changed her into a fountain. But 
the river god became a torrent and sought his beloved till he 
found her. 


AG as arose 

From her couch of snows 

In the Acroceraunian mountains,— 
From cloud and from crag, 
With many a jag, 

Shepherding her bright fountains, 
She leapt down the rocks, 
With her rainbow locks 

Streaming among the streams ;— 
Her steps paved with green 
The downward ravine 

Which slopes to the western gleams : 
And gliding and springing, 
She went, ever singing, 

In murmurs as soft as sleep ; 
The Earth seemed to love her, 
And Heaven smiled above her, 

As she lingered towards the deep. 


Then Alpheus bold, 
On his glacier cold, 
With his trident the mountains strook ; 
And opened a chasm 
In the rocks ;—with the spasm 
All Erymanthus shook. 
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And the black south wind 
It congealed behind 

The urns of the silent snow, 
And earthquake and thunder 
Did rend in sunder 

The bars of the springs below. 
The beard and the hair 
Of the River-god were 

Seen through the torrent’s sweep, 
As he followed the light 
Of the fleet nymph’s flight 

To the brink of the Dorian deep. 


“Oh, save me! Oh, guide me! 
And bid the deep hide me, 
For he grasps me now by the hair 
The loud Ocean heard, 
To its blue depths stirred, 
And divided at her prayer ; 
And under the water 
The Earth’s white daughter 
Fled like a sunny beam ; 
Behind her descended 
Her billows, unblended 
With the brackish Dorian stream : 
Like a gloomy stain 
On the emerald main, 
Alpheus rushed behind,— 
As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 


” 
! 


Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 


Under the bowers 
Where the Ocean Powers 
Sit on their pearléd thrones ; 
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Through the coral woods 
Of the weltering floods ; 
Over heaps of unvalued stones ; 
Through the dim beams 
Which amid the streams 
Weave a network of coloured light ; 
And under the caves, 
Where the shadowy waves 
Are as green as the forest’s night :— 
Outspeeding the shark, 
And the sword-fish dark, 
Under the ocean foam, 
And up through the rifts 
Of the mountain clifts, 
They passed to their Dorian home. 


And now from their fountains 
In Enna’s mountains, 

Down one vale where the morning basks, 
Like friends once parted 
Grown single-hearted, 

They ply their watery tasks. 

At sunrise they leap 
From their cradles steep 

In the cave of the shelving hill ; 
At noon-tide they flow 
Through the woods below 

And the meadows of asphodel ; 
And at night they sleep 
In the rocking deep 

Beneath the Ortygian shore ;— 
Like spirits that lie 
In the azure sky 

When they love but live no more. 
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TO A SKYLARK 


[Pes is probably Shelley’s most celebrated poem, though 
many critics would hold that it 1s not his finest, preferring 
Hellas or Prometheus Unbound. But in any case, this 
ode is a fruit of genius. Note how the sweetness of the song 
thrills the poet, but not with unmixed joy. The highest joy 
is not that of the senses only, but must be shared by the spirit. 


AIL to thee, blithe Spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it 


Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire, 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven . 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight : 
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Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is over- 


flow’d. 


What thou art we know not ; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody ;— 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower : 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the 
view : 
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Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower’d, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-wingéd 
thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awaken’d flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine : 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal 
Or triumphal chaunt 
Match’d with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt— 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain ? 


‘With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 
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Waking or asleep 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground ! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now ! 
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STANZAS FROM “TO JANE” 


ize delight Shelley took in Nature is seen in The 
Cloud, Ode to the West Wind, and in the stanzas 
that follow here. 


E wandered to the Pine Forest 
That skirts the Ocean’s foam, 
The lightest wind was in its nest, 
The tempest in its home. 
The whispering waves were half asleep, 
The clouds were gone to play, 
And on the bosom of the deep 
The smile of Heaven lay ; 
It seemed as if the hour were one 
Sent from beyond the skies, 
Which scattered from above the sun 
A light of Paradise. 


We paused amid the pines that stood 
The giants of the waste, 

Tortured by storms to shapes as rude 
As serpents interlaced, 

And soothed by every azure breath, 
That under Heaven is blown, 

To harmonies and hues beneath, 
As tender as its own ; 

Now all the tree-tops lay asleep, 
Like green waves on the sea, 

As still as in the silent deep 
The ocean woods may be. 


How calm it was !—the silence there 
By such a chain was bound, 

That even the busy woodpecker 
Made stiller by her sound 
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The inviolable quietness ; 
The breath of peace we drew, 
With its soft motion made not less 
The calm that round us grew. 


MY EARLY HOME 
JOHN CLARE 


OHN CLARE is one of the most tragic figures of our 
literature. He was the son of a Northamptonshire 
peasant, and grew up in the direst poverty. While still 
very young he began field-work, and learned to read and 
write at night-classes. His first poems were written while 
he was stilla boy. His first book was published in 1820, and 
for a time Clare received considerable attention. But this 
declined, and after continued struggles with poverty, his mind 
gave way. The last twenty-two years of his life were spent, 
unvisited and friendless, in Northampton Asylum. Yet 
Clare was a true poet. His pictures of rural life are faithful 
and tender, and some of those written while in the Asylum are 
among his finest. 


| ERE sparrows build upon the trees, 
And stockdove hides her nest ; 


The leaves are winnowed by the breeze 
Into a calmer rest ; 

The black-cap’s song was very sweet, 
That used the rose to kiss ; 

It made the Paradise complete : 
My early home was this. 


The redbreast from the sweetbriar bush 
Dropt down to pick the worm ; 

On the horse-chestnut sang the thrush, 
O’er the house where I was born ; 


JOHN CLARE 


The moonlight, like a shower of pearls, 
Fell o’er this ‘‘ bower of bliss,” 

And on the bench sat boys and girls : 
My early home was this. 


The old house stooped just like a cave, 
Thatched o’er with mosses green ; 
Winter around the walls would rave, 
But all was calm within ; 
The trees are here all green agen, 
Here bees the flowers still kiss, 
But flowers and trees seemed sweeter then : 
My early home was this. 


THE FIELDS 
[From Summer Images] 


E not the noise of brawling pleasure cheers, 
In nightly revels or in city streets; 
But joys which soothe, and not distract the ears, 
That one at leisure meets 
In the green woods, and meadows summer-shorn, 
Or fields, where bee-fly greets 
The ear with mellow horn. 


The green-swathed grasshopper, on treble pipe, 
Sings there, and dances, in mad-hearted pranks ; 
There bees go courting every flower that’s ripe, 
On baulks and sunny banks ; 
And droning dragon-fly, on rude bassoon, 
Attempts to give God thanks 
In no discordant tune. 
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I see the wild flowers, in their summer morn 
Of beauty, feeding on joy’s luscious hours ; 
The gay convolvulus, wreathing round the thorn, 
Agape for honey showers ; 
And slender kingcup, burnished with the dew 
Of morning’s early hours, 
Like gold yminted new. 


I love at early morn, from new mown swath, 
To see the startled frog his route pursue ; 
To mark while, leaping o’er the dripping path, 

His bright sides scatter dew, 
The early lark that from its bustle flies 
To hail his matin new ; 
And watch him to the skies. 


I love the south-west wind, or low or loud, 
And not the less when sudden drops of rain 
Moisten my glowing cheek from ebon cloud, 
Threatening soft showers again, 
That over lands new ploughed and meadow grounds, 
Summer’s sweet breath unchain, 
And wake harmonious sounds. 


I love to walk the fields, they are to me 
A legacy no evil can destroy ; 
They, like a spell, set every rapture free 
That cheered me when a boy. 
Play—pastime—all 'Time’s blotting pen concealed, 
Comes like a new-born joy 
To greet me in the field. 
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FANCY 


JoHN Keats 


{Kee TS was a delicate youth, and his life, though it left 
to the world an imperishable treasure of poetry, was 
short. In the poem from which this is an extract he shows 
how one, whose body is confined to the house, may travel in 
fancy through regions far and near, taking delight in natural 
beauty and in the doings of homely folk. So Milton wrote 
“ The mind is tts own place,’ and Lovelace reminded us that 
“ Stone walls do not a prison make.” 
Keats wrote few sonnets, but those showed him to be a 
master of the art. The one given here, On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer, is imperishable. 


par let the Fancy roam, 


Pleasure never is at home : 
At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth, 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth ; 
Then let winged Fancy wander 
Through the thought still spread beyond her : 
Open wide the mind’s cage-door, 
She’ll dart forth, and cloudward soar. 
O sweet Fancy ! let her loose ; 
Summer’s joys are spoilt by use, 
And the enjoying of the Spring 
Fades as does its blossoming ; 
Autumn’s red-lipp’d fruitage too, 
Blushing through the mist and dew, 
Cloys with tasting : What do then? 
Sit thee by the ingle, when 
The sear faggot blazes bright, 
Spirit of a winter’s night ; 
When the soundless earth is muffled, 
And the caked snow is shuffled 
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From the ploughboy’s heavy shoon ! 
When the Night doth meet the Noon 
In a dark conspiracy 

To banish Even from her sky. 

Sit thee there, and send abroad, 
With a mind self-overawed, 

Fancy, high-commissioned :—send her ! 
She has vassals to attend her : 

She will bring, in spite of frost, 
Beauties that the earth hath lost ; 
She will bring thee, all together, 

All delights of summer weather ; 

All the buds and bells of May, 

From dewy sward or thorny spray 3 
All the heaped Autumn’s wealth, 
With a still, mysterious stealth : 

She will mix these pleasures up 

Like three fit wines in a cup, 


And thou shalt quaff it :—thou shalt hear 


Distant harvest-carols clear ; 
Rustle of the reaped corn ; 

Sweet birds antheming the morn : 
And, in the same moment—hark ! 
*Tis the early April lark, 

Or the rooks, with busy caw, 
Foraging for sticks and straw. 
Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and the marigold ; 
Whiteplumed lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath burst 5 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 

Sapphire queen of the mid-May ; 
And every leaf, and every flower 
Pearled with the self-same shower. 


FANcy 
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Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep 
Meagre from its celled sleep ; 

And the snake all winter-thin 

Cast on sunny bank its skin ; 
Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthorn-tree, 
When the hen-bird’s wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest ; 

Then the hurry and alarm 

When the bee-hive casts its swarm ; 
Acorns ripe down-pattering, 

While the autumn breezes sing. 


—Let the winged Fancy roam, 
Pleasure never is at home. 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER 


ucH have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne : 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
2 
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THE SONG OF THE SHIRT 
Tom Hoop 
v1. LTHOUGH Tom Hood is usually thought of as the 
author of light, humorous verse, he was a true poet, and 
had a deep and passionate sympathy for the sorrows of the 
poor. This poem brings home with terrible force the evils 
of ‘‘ sweating,” very common in Hood’s day. Published 
first in Punch in 1843, tt created a profound impression, 
and has doubtless done much to inspire those who have toiled 
to sweep away the evils of sweated labour. 
ITH fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch ! stitch! stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “‘ Song of the Shirt.” 


“ Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof ! 
And work—work—work— 
Till the stars shine through the roof ! 
It’s oh! to bea slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work ! 


** Work—work—work 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work—work—work ! 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 
Seam and gusset and band, 
Band and gusset and seam, 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream ! 
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*“ Oh, men, with sisters dear ! 
Oh, men, with mothers and wives ! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives ! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once with a double thread 
A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


* But why do I talk of Death, 
That Phantom of grisly bone ? 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts I keep. 
Oh, God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! 


“€ Work—work—work ! 
My labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags. 

That shattered roof,—and this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair,— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 


“ Work—work—work ! 

_ From weary chime to chime ; 
Work—work—work— 

As prisoners work for crime ! 
Band and gusset and seam, 
Seam and gusset and band, 

Till the heart is sick and the brain benumbed 
As well as the weary hand. 
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“¢ Work—work—work, 
In the dull December light ; 
And work—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the spring. 


“Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet,— 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet ; 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel 
Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 


*“Oh! but for one short hour, 
A respite, however brief ! 

No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 
But only time for Grief ! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread !” 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids, heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
(Would that its tone could reach the Rich !) 
She sang this “‘ Song of the Shirt!” 
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FAJTHLESS SALLY BROWN 
AN OLD BALLAD 


OUNG Ben he was a nice young man, 
A carpenter by trade ; 
And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 
That was a lady’s maid. 


But as they fetched a walk one day, 
They met a press-gang crew ; 

And Sally she did faint away, 
Whilst Ben he was brought to, 


The boatswain swore with wicked words ; 
Enough to shock a saint, 

That though she did seem in a fit, 
T'was nothing but a feint. 


““ Come, girl,” said he, “‘ hold up your head, 
He'll be as good as me ; 

For when your swain is in our boat, 
A boatswain he will be.” 


So when they’d made their game of her, 
And taken off her elf, 

She roused, and found she only was 
A-coming to herself. 


** And is he gone, and is he gone ? ” 
She cried and wept outright : 

“Then I will to the water side, 
And see him out of sight.” 


A waterman came up to her— 
““ Now, young woman,”’ said he, 
“* If you weep on so, you will make 
Eye-water in the sea.” 
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FAITHLESS SALLY BROWN 


““ Alas! they’ve taken my beau Ben 
To sail with old Benbow ;”’ 

And her woe began to run afresh 
As if she’d said, “‘ Gee woe! ”’ 


Says he, “‘ They’ve only taken him 
To the Tender ship, you see ;”” 

“The Tender ship !”’ cried Sally Brown, 
** What a hard-ship that must be ! 


““Oh! would I were a mermaid now, 
For then I’d follow him ; 

But oh !—I’m not a fish-woman, 
And so I cannot swim. 


** Alas !_ I was not born beneath 
The Virgin and the Scales, 
So I must curse my cruel stars, 
And walk about in Wales.” 


Now Ben had sailed to many a place 
That’s underneath the world ; 

But in two years the ship came home, 
And all her sails were furled. 


But when he called on Sally Brown, 
To see how she went on, 

He found she’d got another Ben, 
Whose Christian name was John. 


“O Sally Brown, O Sally Brown, 
How could you serve me so? 

I’ve met with many a breeze before, 
But never such a blow.” 
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Then reading on his ’bacco box, 
He heaved a bitter sigh, 

And then began to eye his pipe 
And then to pipe his eye. 


And then he tried to sing “ All’s Well,” 
But could not though he tried ; 

His head was turned, and so he chewed 
His pigtail till he died. 


His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell : 

They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell. 


BRAHMA 
RaLPH WALDO EMERSON 


R . W. EMERSON was better known as a philosopher 
and essayist than as a poet. Even in the poem quoted 
below, the philosophy is perhaps more notable than the poetry. 
Emerson is here strongly attracted by the Hindu theory that 
all objects and actions are but manifestations of the same 
will and purpose. The theory is not easily accepted by 
Western minds ; and this poem inspired Andrew Lang to 
write one of the best parodies in the language. See p. 243. 


F the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near ; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 
The vanished gods to me appear ; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 
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They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When me they fly, I am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven 3 
But thou, meek lover of the good ! 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


STANZAS FROM 
“THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN” 


Mrs. E. B. BROWNING 


LIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, wife of Robert 

Browning, was strongly moved by indignation against 

all forms of oppression. The following verses, from a poem 

which produced a profound effect, shows how her heart was 

wrung by stories of the sufferings of children in factories. 

Happily, such conditions have long since passed away. 
Compare Blake’s poem Jerusalem, on page 131. 


IDE ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west— 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly !— 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 
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They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their looks are sad to see, 
For the man’s hoary anguish draws and presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy. 
*‘ Your old earth,” they say, ‘‘ is very dreary ;” 
“‘ Our young feet,”’ they say, “‘ are very weak ! 
Few paces have we taken, yet are weary— 
Our grave-rest is very far to seek. 
Ask the aged why they weep, and not the children, 
For the outside earth is cold, 
And we young ones stand without, in our bewildering 
And the graves are for the old.” 


Alas, alas, the children ! they are seeking 
Death in life, as best to have ! 
They are binding up their hearts away from breaking, 
With a cerement from the grave. 
Go out, children, from the mine and from the city— 
Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do— 
Pluck your handfuls of the meadow-cowslips pretty— 
Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers let them through ! 
But they answer, ‘“‘ Are your cowslips of the meadows 
Like our weeds anear the mine ? 
Leave us quiet in the dark of the coal-shadows, 
From your pleasures fair and fine ! 


“For oh,” say the children, “‘ we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap— 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping— 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go ; 
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And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 
For, all day, we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark underground— 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


“ For, all day, the wheels are droning, turning,— 
Their wind comes in our faces,— 
Till our hearts turn,—our heads, with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places ; 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling, 
Turns the long light that drops adown the wall, 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling, 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all. 
And all day, the iron wheels are droning ; 
And sometimes we could pray, 
“O ye wheels,’ (breaking out in a mad moaning) 
‘Stop ! be silent for to-day !’” 


They look up, with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 
For they mind you of their angels in high places, 
With eyes turned on Deity ;— 
“* How long,” they say, “‘ how long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand to move the world, on a child’s heart,— 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart ? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 
And your purple shows your path ! 
But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath !” 
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THE POTTER'S SONG 
Henry WaDsworTH LONGFELLOW 


és Keramos, which 1s one of his greatest and most pro- 
found poems, Longfellow pictures a potter turning his 
wheel and singing, as he does so, the following song. 


4 ie turn, my wheel! Turn round and round 
Without a pause, without a sound : 
So spins the flying world away ! 
This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand ; 
For some must follow, and some command, 
Though all are made of clay ! 


Turn, turn, my wheel! All things must change 
To something new, to something strange ; 
Nothing that is can pause or stay ; 
The moon will wax, the moon will wane, 
The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 
The rain to mist and cloud again, 
To-morrow be to-day. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! All life is brief ; 
What now is bud will soon be leaf, 
What now is leaf will soon decay ; 
The wind blows east, the wind blows west ; 
The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 
Will soon have wings and beak and breast, 
And flutter and fly away. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! This earthen jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar; 
And shall it to the Potter say, 
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What makest thou? Thou hast no hand ? 
As men who think to understand 
A world by their Creator planned, 

Who wiser is than they. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! ’Tis nature’s plan 
The child should grow into the man, 

The man grow wrinkled, old, and grey ; 
In youth the heart exults and sings, 
The pulses leap, the feet have wings ; 
In age the cricket chirps, and brings 

The harvest home of day. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! The human race, 
Of every tongue, of every place, 
Caucasian, Coptic, or Malay, 
All that inhabit this great earth, 
Whatever be their rank or worth, 
Are kindred and allied by birth, 
And made of the same clay. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! What is begun 

At daybreak must at dark be done, 
To-morrow will.be another day, 

To-morrow the hot furnace flame 

Will search the heart and try the frame, 

And stamp with honour or with shame 
These vessels made of clay. 


Stop, stop, my wheel! ‘Too soon, too soon 
The noon will be the afternoon, 
Too soon to-day be yesterday ; 
Behind us in our path we cast 
The broken potsherds of the past, 
And all are ground to dust at last, 
And trodden into clay | 
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GRAND-PRE 
(From Evangeline) 


ie ELINE is Longfellow’s best-known long poem. 
It deals with the expulsion of the French settlers from 
Acadia (Nova Scotia) in 1713 by the British Government, 
who feared they might support France. Longfellow tells 
the moving story of two lovers who, separated during the 
expulsion from their homes, sought each other through many 
weary years, and met again only at the end of life. It is 
a beautiful, touching poem, ending on a note of exquisite 
resignation. It is written throughout in hexameters, a 
classical metre not much used by English poets; and the 
choice of this metre was not, perhaps, altogether happy. 


, \uIs is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks, 


Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in 
the twilight 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their 
bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighbour- 
ing ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of 
the forest. 


This is the forest primeval ;\ but where are the hearts 

that beneath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the 
voice of the huntsman ? 

Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian 
farmers,— 

Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the 
woodlands, 
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Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of 
heaven ? 

Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmers for ever 
departed, 

Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts 
of October 

Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far 
over the ocean. 

Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful village of 
Grand-Preé. 


Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, 
and is patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s 
devotion, 
List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of 
the forest ; 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. 


In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pré 
Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the 
eastward, 

Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without 
number. 

Dikes, that the hands of the farmer had raised with 
labour incessant, 

Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated seasons the 
flood-gates 

Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o’er the 
meadows. 

West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards, and 
cornfields 

Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plain; and away 
to the northward 
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Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the 
mountains 

Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty 
Atlantic \ 

Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their station 
descended. 

There, in the midst of its farm, reposed the Acadian 
village. 

Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak and 
of chestnut, 

Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the 
Henries. 

Thatched were the roofs, with dormer windows; and 
gables projecting 

Over the basement below protected and shaded the door- 
way. 

There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when brightly 
the sunset 

Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes on the 
chimneys, 

Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and in 
kirtles 

Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the 
golden 

Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles within 
doors 

Mingled their sound with the whirl of the wheels and the 
songs of the maidens. 

Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, and the 
children 

Pauéed in their play to kiss the hand he extended to bless 
them. 

Reverend walked he among them ; and up rose matron 
and maidens, 
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Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate 
welcome. 

Then came the labourers home from the field, and 
serenely the sun sank 

Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon from the 


belfry 

Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs of the 
village 

Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense 
ascending, 

Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace and 
contentment. 

Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian 
farmers,— 

Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike were they 
free from 

Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of 
republics. 


Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their 
windows ; 

But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of 
the owners ; 

There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in 
abundance. 


Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the Basin 

of Minas, 

Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of Grand-Pré, 

Dwelt on his goodly acres ; and with him, directing his 
household, 

Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the 
village. 

Stalworth and stately in form was the man of seventy 
winters ; 
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Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with 
snow-flakes ; 

White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown 
as the oak-leaves. 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn 
by the wayside, 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown 
shade of her tresses ! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in the 


meadows. 

When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at 
noontide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fair in sooth was the 
maiden. 


Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while the bell 
from its turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his 
hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon 
them, 

Down the long street she passed with her chaplet of beads 
and her missal, 

Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, and the 


ear-rings, 

Brought in the olden times from France, and since, as an 
heirloom, 

Handed down from mother to child, through long 
generations. 


But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty— 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after 
confession, 

Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction 
upon her. 
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When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music. 
Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the 


farmer 

Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea; and a 
shady 

Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing 
around it. 

Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath ; and a 
footpath 

Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the 
meadow. 

Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a pent- 
house, 

Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the road- 
side, 


Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with 
its moss-grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the 
horses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the 
barns and the farm-yard. 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains, and the antique 
ploughs and the harrows ; 

There were the folds for the sheep ; and there, in his 
feathered seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the 
selfsame 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a village. 
In each one 

Far o’er the gable projected a roof of thatch; and a 
staircase, 
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Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous corn- 
loft. 
There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent 


inmates 

Murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant 
breezes 

Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of 
mutation. 


Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of 

Grand-Pré 

Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his 
household. 

Many a youth as he knelt in the church and opened his 
missal, 

Fixed his eyes upon her, as the saint of his deepest 
devotion ; 

Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem of 
her garment ! 

Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness be- 
friended 

And as he knocked, and waited to hear the sound of her 
footsteps, 

Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker 
of iron ; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 

Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he 
whispered 

Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 

But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was wel- 
come ; 

Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and honoured of 
all men ; 
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For since the birth of time, throughout all ages and 
nations, 

Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the 
people. 

Basil was Benedict’s friend. Their children from earliest 
childhood 

Grew up together as brother and sister; and Father 
Felician, 

Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught them 
their letters 

Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns of the church 
and the plain-song. 

But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson com- 
pleted, 

Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the black- 
smith. 

There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to 
behold him 

Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a play- 
thing, 

Nailing the shoe in its place ; while near him the tire of a 
cart-wheel 

Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 

Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering 
darkness 

Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every 
cranny and crevice, 

Warm by the forge within they watched the labouring 
bellows, 

And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the 
ashes, 

Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into the 
chapel. 

Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 
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Down the hill-side bounding, they glided away o’er the 
meadow. ss 
Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on 
the rafters, 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the 
swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its 
fledglings ; 
Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the 
swallow ! 
Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were 
children. 
He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the 
morning, 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought 
into action. 
“She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a 
woman, 
“Sunshine of Saint Eulalie ’ 
was the sunshine 
Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards 
with apples ; 
She, too, would bring to her husband’s house delight 
and abundance. 
Filling it full of love, and the ruddy faces of children. 


> 


was she called; for that 


TO HELEN 
EpGar ALLAN POE 


E DGAR ALLAN POE’S life was chequered and gloomy, 
and with increasing years, the gloom deepened. It 1s 
not surprising, therefore, that much of his poetry 1s charac- 
terised by a deep melancholy. But his exquisite choice of 
words and sense of melody give his poetry an abiding charm. 
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This is the case with the short poem given here. The last 
two lines of the second verse have become universally known. 
ELEN, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 

To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand ! 

Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are holy land ! 


THES EADY SORSSHALOIM: 
* Lorp TENNYSON 


(PDR: own words might fitly be applied to the 
poet himself : 
“O tried and true, so well and long.” 

The increasing years of his long life revealed him more and 
more as the sweetest singer of the Victorian era, the high- 
minded, noble writer who sang of nothing unworthy. The 
master of many metres, he 1s one to whom the reader may 
return again and again with the certainty that he will find 
beautiful thought in beautiful language.” 


Part I 
N either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 
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And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot ; 

And up and down the people go, 

Gazing where the lilies blow 


Round an island there below, 
The island of Shalott. 


Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 
Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four grey walls, and four grey towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 
The Lady of Shalott. 


By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 

By slow horses ; and unhail’d 

The shallop flitteth silken sail’d 
Skimming down to Camelot : 

But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 

Or at the casement seen her stand ? 

Or is she known in all the land, 
The Lady of Shalott ? 


Only reapers, reaping early 

In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 

From the river winding clearly, 
Down to tower’d Camelot : 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 

Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listening, whispers “ "Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.” 


a 
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Part II 


“There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 
There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot : 
There the river eddy whirls, 
And there the surly village-churls, 
And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 
Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot ; 
And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


But in her web she still delights 

To weave the mirror’s magic sights, 

For often thro’ the silent nights 

A funeral, with plumes and lights, 
And music, went to Camelot : 
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Or when the moon was overhead, 

Came two young lovers lately wed ; 

**T am half sick of shadows,” said 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Part III 
A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 
He rode between the barley-sheaves, 
The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 
A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 
To a lady in his shield, 
That sparkled on the yellow field, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 
The bridle bells rang merrily 
As he rode down to Camelot : 
And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 
And as he rode his armour rung, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


All in the blue unclouded weather 

Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle-leather, 

The helmet and the helmet-feather 

Burn’d like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 

As often thro’ the purple night, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Moves over still Shalott. 
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His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d ; 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode ; 
From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 
“Tirra lirra,” by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot. 


She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro’ the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 

She look’d down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide ; 
The mirror crack’d from side to side ; 
“The curse is come upon me,” cried 


The Lady of Shalott. 


Part IV 

In the stormy east-wind straining, 
The pale yellow woods were waning, 
The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over tower’d Camelot. 
Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 


And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 


And down the river’s dim expanse— 
Like some bold seér in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance— 
With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 
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And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay ; 


The broad stream bore her far away, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right— 
The leaves upon her falling light— 
Thro’ the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot : 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 

Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 
Turn’d to tower’d Camelot. 

For ere she reach’d upon the tide 

The first house by the water-side, 

Singing in her song she died, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott. 
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Who is this ? and what is here ? 

And in the lighted palace near 

Died the sound of royal cheer ; 

And they cross’d themselves for fear, 
All the knights at Camelot : 

But Lancelot mused a little space ; 

He said, “‘ She has a lovely face ; 

God in his mercy lend her grace 
The Lady of Shalott.” 


THE DAY-DREAM 


IES The Day-Dream Tennyson has put into most melodious 
verse the old story of the Sleeping Beauty. A remarkable 
feature of this, as of so many of his poems, ts the predonunance 
of monosyllables, and his demonstration of the fact that supreme 
effects may be obtained with these. Note, for example, the 
third verse of “ The Arrival.” 
THE SLEEPING PALACE 
I 


HE varying year with blade and sheaf 
Clothes and reclothes the happy plains ; 

Here rests the sap within the leaf, 

Here stays the blood along the veins. 
Faint shadows, vapours lightly curl’d, 

Faint murmurs from the meadows come, 
Like hints and echoes of the world 

To spirits folded in the womb. 


II 
Soft lustre bathes the range of urns 
On every slanting terrace-lawn. 
The fountain to his place returns 
Deep in the garden lake withdrawn, 
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Here droops the banner on the tower, 
On the hall-hearths the festal fires, 
The peacock in his laurel bower, 
The parrot in his gilded wires. 


Ill 
Roof-haunting martins warm their eggs : 
In these, in those the life is stay’d. 
The mantles from the golden pegs 
Droop sleepily : no sound is made, 
Not even of a gnat that sings. 
More like a picture seemeth all 
Than those old portraits of old kings, 
That watch the sleepers from the wall. 


IV 

Here sits the Butler with a flask 

Between his knees, half-drain’d ; and there 
The wrinkled steward at his task, 

The maid-of-honour blooming fair ; 
The page has caught her hand in his: 

Her lips are sever’d as to speak : 
His own are pouted to a kiss : 

The blush is fix’d upon her cheek. 


V 
Till all the hundred summers pass, 

The beams, that thro’ the Oriel shine, 
Make prisms in every carven glass, 

And beaker brimm’d with noble wine. 
Each baron at the banquet sleeps, 

Grave faces gather’d in a ring. 
His state the king reposing keeps. 

He must have been a jovial king, 
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VI 


All round a hedge upshoots, and shows 
At distance like a little wood ; 
Thorns, ivies, woodbine, mistletoes, 
And grapes with bunches red as blood ; 
All creeping plants, a wall of green 
Close-matted, bur and brake and briar, 
And glimpsing over these, just seen, 
High up, the topmost palace-spire. 


VII 


When will the hundred summers die, 
And thought and time be born again, 
And newer knowledge, drawing nigh, 
Bring truth that sways the soul of men ? 
Here all things in their place remain, 
As all were order’d, ages since. 
Come, Care and Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 
And bring the fated fairy Prince. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
I 


Y EAR after year unto her feet, 


She lying on her couch alone, 
Across the purple coverlet, 
The maiden’s jet-black hair has grown, 
On either side her tranced form 
Forth streaming from a braid of pearl : 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 
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II 


The silk star-broider’d coverlid 

Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly ever ; and, amid 

Her full black ringlets downward roll’d, 
Glows forth each softly-shadow’d arm 

With bracelets of the diamond bright : 
Her constant beauty doth inform 

Stillness with love, and day with light. 


III 


She sleeps : her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart. 

The fragrant tresses are not stirr’d 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 

She sleeps : on either hand upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest : 

She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 


THE ARRIVAL 
I 


LL precious things, discover’d late, 
To those that seek them issue forth 3 

For love in sequel works with fate, 

And draws the veil from hidden worth. 
He travels far from other skies— 

His mantle glitters on the rocks— 
A fairy Prince, with joyful eyes, 

And lighter-footed than the fox. 
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II 


The bodies and the bones of those 
That strove in other days to pass, 
Are wither’d in the thorny close, 
Or scatter’d blanching on the grass. 
He gazes on the silent dead : 
‘‘ They perish’d in their daring deeds.” 
This proverb flashes thro’ his head, 
‘The many fail: the one succeeds.” 


III 


He comes, scarce knowing what he seeks : 
He breaks the hedge : he enters there : 
The colour flies into his cheeks : 
He trusts to light on something fair ; 
For all his life the charm did talk 
About his path, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk, 
And whisper’d voices at his ear. 


IV 


More close and close his footsteps wind : 
The Magic Music in his heart 
Beats quick and quicker, till he find 
The quiet chamber far apart. 
His spirit flutters like a lark, 
He stoops—to kiss her—on his knee. 
** Love, if thy tresses be so dark, 
How dark those hidden eyes must be ! ” 
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THE REVIVAL 
I 


TOUCH, a kiss ! the charm was snapt. 
There rose a noise of striking clocks 
And feet that ran, and doors that clapt, 
And barking dogs, and crowing cocks ; 
A fuller light illumined all, 
A breeze thro’ all the garden swept, 
A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 
And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 


i 


The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 

The butler drank, the steward scrawl’d, 
The fire shot up, the martin flew, 

The parrot scream’d, the peacock squall’d, 
The maid and page renew’d their strife, 

The palace bang’d, and buzz’d and clackt, 
And all the long-pent stream of life 

Dash’d downward in a cataract. 


Ill 


And last with these the king awoke, 
And in his chair himself uprear’d, 
And yawn’d, and rubb’d his face, and spoke, 
** By holy rood, a royal beard ! 
How say you? we have slept, my lords. 
My beard has grown into my lap.” 
The barons swore, with many words, 
*T was but an after-dinner’s nap. 
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IV 


““ Pardy,” return’d the king, “ but still 
My joints are somewhat stiff or so. 
My lord, and shall we pass the bill 
I mention’d half an hour ago?” 
The chancellor, sedate and vain, 
In courteous words return’d reply : 
But dallied with his golden chain, 
And, smiling, put the question by. 


THE DEPARTURE 
I 


ND on her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold. 

And far across the hills they went 

In that new world which is the old: 
Across the hills, and far away 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess follow’d him. 


II 


“Td sleep another hundred years, 
O love, for such another kiss ; ” 
“*O wake for ever, love,” she hears, 
““O love, ’twas such as this and this.” 
And o’er them many a sliding star, 
And many a merry wind was borne, 
And, stream’d thro’ many a golden bar, 
The twilight melted into morn. 
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III 


“* O eyes long laid in happy sleep ! ” 
“O happy sleep, that lightly fled!” 
**O happy kiss, that woke thy sleep !” 
““O love, thy kiss would wake the dead ! ” 
And o’er them many a flowing range 
Of vapour buoy’d the crescent-bark, 
And, rapt, thro’ many a rosy change, 
The twilight died into the dark. 


IV 


‘* A hundred summers ! can it be? 

And whither goest thou, tell me where ? ” 
“*O seek my father’s court with me, 

For there are greater wonders there.” 
And o’er the hills, and far away 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day, 

Thro’ all the world she follow’d him. 


COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD 


ROM Maud: A Monodrama. TMs ts a tragic poem. 

But at the point at which this extract occurs, tragedy 
has not developed. A young lover is awaiting Maud; and 
the love-poem which embodies his thoughts and hopes 1s 
unsurpassed. 


I 


OME into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 
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II 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


III 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune ; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


IV 
I said to the lily, “‘ There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her alone ? 
She is weary of dance and play.” 
Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day ;__ 
Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


V 


I said to the rose, “‘ The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine ? 

But mine, but mine,” so I sware to the rose, 
* For ever and ever, mine.” 
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VI 
And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the hall ; 
And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all ; 


VII 
From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


Vill 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me ; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 


IX 
Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one ; 
Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 
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X 
There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries, ‘‘ She is near, she is near” ; 
And the white rose weeps, “‘ She is late ”’ ; 
The larkspur listens, ‘“‘ I hear, I hear ; ” 
And the lily whispers, ‘‘ I wait.” 


XI 


She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead ; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 


DEDICATION OF “IDYLLS OF THE KING” 


ENNYSON dedicated his noble Idylls of the King fo 

the memory of Prince Albert, husband of Queen Victoria. 
There are few nobler delineations of character than that 
which he gives here ; and the closing address to the bereaved 
Queen could have nothing more of sincere dignity and pathos. 


HESE to His Memory—since he held them dear, 
Perchance as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of himself—I dedicate, 


I dedicate, I consecrate with tears— 
These Idylls. 
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And indeed He seems to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 
“Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 
Whose glory was, redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to it ; 
Who loved one only and who clave to her 
Her—over all whose realms to their last isle, 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 
The shadow of His loss drew like eclipse, 
Darkening the world. We have lost him: he is gone : 
We know him now: all narrow jealousies 
Are silent ; and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that ; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure ; but thro’ all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot : for where is he, 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstain’d, than his ? 
Or how should England dreaming of his sons 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 
Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 
Laborious for her people and her poor— 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day— 
Far-sighted summoner of War and Waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace— 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 


” 
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Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 
Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, thro’ all times, Albert the Good. 


Break not, O woman’s-heart, but still endure ; 
Break not, for thou art Royal, but endure, 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside Thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past and leaves 
The Crown a lonely splendour. 


May all love, 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow Thee, 
The love of all Thy sons encompass Thee, 
The love of all Thy daughters cherish Thee, 
The love of all Thy people comfort Thee, 
Till God’s love set Thee at his side again ! 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS 


(pee In Memoriam, published. in 1850 in memory of 


his friend A. H. Hallam—a poem which has brought 


comfort to numberless troubled hearts. 


ING out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 
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Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


CROSSING THE BAR 


by HEN Tennyson wrote this poem he was over eighty 
years of age. 


UNSET and evening star, 
And one clear call for me ! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 
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But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


MARCHING ALONG 
ROBERT BROWNING 


([ 22 two poems that follow exhibit Robert Browning in 
widely-varying moods. The first is a rollicking Cavalier 
chorus, in which Browning has well caught the spirit of the 
fiery riders who followed Rupert. And in the picture of 
The Patriot beaten in his plans, but not conquered in spirit, 
Browning shows his own dauntless courage. 


I 


eae Sir Byng stood for his King, 

Bidding the crop-headed Parliament swing : 
And, pressing a troop unable to stoop 
And see the rogues flourish and honest folk droop, 
Marched them along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 
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II 
God for King Charles ! Pym and such carles 
To the Devil that prompts ’em their treasonous parles ! 
Cavaliers, up! Lips from the cup, 
Hands from the pasty, nor bite take nor sup 
Till you’re 
(Chorus) Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 


III 
Hampden to Hell, and his obsequies’ knell 
Serve Hazelrig, Fiennes, and young Harry as well ! 
England, good cheer! Rupert is near ! 
Kentish and loyalists, keep we not here 
(Chorus) Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song ? 


IV 
Then, God for King Charles ! Pym and his snarls 
To the Devil that pricks on such pestilent carles ! 
Hold by the right, you double your might ; 
So, onward to Nottingham, fresh for the fight, 
(Chorus) March we along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song ! 


THE PATRIOT 
AN OLD STORY 
I 


T was roses, roses, all the way, 
With myrtle mixed in my path like mad ; 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 
The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day ! 
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II 
The air broke into a mist with bells, 
The old walls rocked with the crowds and cries, 
Had I said, “‘ Good folk, mere noise repels— 
But give me your sun from yonder skies ! ”’ 
They had answered, ‘‘ And afterward, what else ? ” 


III 
Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun 
To give it my loving friends to keep ! 
Nought man could do have I left undone : 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 
This very day, now a year is run. 


IV 
There’s nobody on the house-tops now— 
Just a palsied few at the windows set ; 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
At the Shambles’ Gate—or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 


V 
I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my wrists behind ; 
And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 


VI 
Thus I entered, and thus I go! 
In triumphs, people have dropped down dead, 
‘* Paid by the World,—what dost thou owe 
Me?” God might question : now instead 
’Tis God shall repay! I am safer so. 
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THE QUANGLE WANGLE’S HAT 
Epwarp LEAR 


HERE are times when it ts good to laugh ; and the poet 
who by his “‘ nonsense verses”’ helps to charm away 
melancholy has earned a nation’s gratitude. Edward Lear's 
poems have rejoiced countless readers since his Book of 
Nonsense was published in 1846. 


N the top of the Crumpetty Tree 
The Quangle Wangle sat, 
But his face you could not see, 
On Account of his Beaver Hat. 
For his Hat was a hundred and two feet wide, 
With ribbons and bibbons on every side, 
And bells, and buttons, and loops and lace, 
So that nobody ever could see the face 
Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


The Quangle Wangle said 
To himself on the Crumpetty Tree,— 
‘Jam ; and Jelly ; and bread ; 
Are the best of food for me ! 
But the longer I live on this Crumpetty Tree, 
The plainer than ever it seems to me 
That very few people come this way, 
And that life on the whole is far from gay ! ” 
Said the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


But there came to the Crumpetty Tree 
Mr. and Mrs. Canary ; 

And they said,—‘‘ Did ever you see 
Any spot so charmingly airy ? 
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THE QUANGLE WANGLE’S HAT 


May we build a nest on your lovely Hat ? 
Mr. Quangle Wangle, grant us that ! 
O please let us come and build a nest 
Of whatever material suits you best, 
Mr. Quangle Wangle Quee !” 


And besides, to the Crumpetty Tree 

Came the Stork, the Duck, and the Owl ; 
The Snail and the Bumble-Bee, 

The Frog and the Fimble Fow! ; 
(The Fimble Fowl, with a Corkscrew leg ;) 
And all of them said,—‘‘ We humbly beg, 
We may build our homes on your lovely Hat,— 
Mr. Quangle Wangle, grant us that ! 

Mr. Quangle Wangle Quee !” 


And the Golden Grouse came there, 

And the Pobble who has no toes,— 
And the small Olympian Bear,— 

And the Dong with a luminous nose, 
And the Blue Baboon, who played the flute,— 
And the Orient Calf from the Land of Tute,— 
And the Attery Squash, and the Bisky Bat,— 
All came and built on the lovely Hat 

Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 


And the Quangle Wangle said 

To himself on the Crumpetty Tree,— 
“* When all these creatures move 

What a wonderful noise there'll be !” 
And at night by the light of the Mulberry Moon 
They danced to the Flute of the Blue Baboon, 
On the broad green leaves of the Crumpetty Tree, 
And all were as happy as happy could be, 

With the Quangle Wangle Quee. 
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HOW PLEASANT TO KNOW MR. LEAR! 
. H™ pleasant to know Mr. Lear!” 
Who has written such volumes of stuff ! 
Some think him ill-tempered and queer, 
But a few think him pleasant enough. 
His mind is concrete and fastidious, 
His nose is remarkably big ; 
His visage is more or less hideous, 
His beard it resembles a wig. 
He has ears, and two eyes, and ten fingers, 
Leastways if you reckon two thumbs ; 
Long ago he was one of the singers, 
But now he is one of the dumbs. 
He sits in a beautiful parlour, 
With hundreds of books on the wall ; 
He drinks a great deal of Marsala, 
But never gets tipsy at all. 
He has many friends, laymen and clerical ; 
Old Foss is the name of his cat ; 
His body is perfectly spherical, 
He weareth a runcible hat. 
When he walks in a waterproof white, 
The children run after him so ! 
- Calling out, “‘ He’s coming out in his night- 
Gown, that crazy old Englishman, oh!” 
He weeps by the side of the ocean, 
He weeps on the top of the hill ; 
_ He purchases pancakes and lotion, 
And chocolate shrimps from the mill. 
He reads but he cannot speak Spanish, 
He cannot abide ginger-beer : 
Ere the days of his pilgrimage vanish, 
How pleasant to know Mr. Lear ! 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
James Russ—ELL LOWELL 


. R. LOWELL was one of the most vigorous of America’s 

poets, and had a special gift for satire, which he revealed 

in The Biglow Papers. Although not particularly sweet or 

musical, Lowell’s lyric poems in some cases have a strong 
appeal by reason of their sincerity and direct simplicity, 


a3 


HAT means this glory round our feet,” 

The Magi mused, “ more bright than morn ? ” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 
“To-day the Prince of Peace is born ! ” 


‘“¢ What means that star,” the Shepherds said, 
*« That brightens through the rocky glen?” 
And angels, answering overhead, 
Sang, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


*Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb ; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore ; 
Alas, He seems so slow to come ! 


But it was said, in words of gold 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 

That little children might be bold 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 
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So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, clasping kindly hand in hand, 
Sing, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 

Shall daily hear the angel-song, 
** To-day the Prince of Peace is born ! ” 


THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY 
MatTTHew ARNOLD 


IMA TTHEW ARNOLD, son of the famous Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, was one of the ablest critics and most polished 
poets of his day, His poetry is marked by a remarkable 
correctness of phrase and word, a purity of rhythm, and at the 
same time a terse vigour that unites with these other qualities 
to render much of his work imperishable. It must be added 
that there is at times an aloofness that is almost cold, and a 
tinge of melancholy. In this poem he relates the old story 
of an Oxford scholar who became a gipsy, and inclines to the 
view that the scholar-gipsy acted wisely, since he escaped 
the feverish ways of men. But people of Arnold's tempera- 
ment have always thought their own days feverish, materialistic, 
and inspired by low ideals. 
O, for they call you, Shepherd, from the hill ; 
Go, Shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes ! 
No longer leave thy wistful flock unfed, 
Nor let thy bawling fellows rack their throats, 
Nor the cropp’d grasses shoot another head. 
But when the fields are still, 
And the tired men and dogs all gone to rest, 
And only the white sheep are sometimes seen 
Cross and recross the strips of moon-blanch’d green, 
Come, Shepherd, and again renew the quest ! 
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Here, where the reaper was at work of late— 
In this high field’s dark corner, where he leaves 
His coat, his basket, and his earthen cruse, 
And in the sun all morning binds the sheaves, 
Then here, at noon, comes back his stores to use— 
Here will I sit and wait, 
While to my ear from uplands far away 
The bleating of the folded flocks is borne, 
With distant cries of reapers in the corn— 
All the live murmur of a summer’s day. 


Screen’d is this nook o’er the high, half-reap’d field, 
And here till sun-down, Shepherd ! will I be. 
Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies peep, 
And round green roots and yellowing stalks I see 
Pale pink convolvulus in tendrils creep ; 
And air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rustle down their perfumed showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where I am laid, 
And bower me from the August sun with shade ; 
And the eye travels down to Oxford’s towers. 


And near me on the grass lies Glanvil’s book— 
Come, let me read the oft-read tale again ! 
The story of the Oxford scholar poor, 
Of pregnant parts and quick inventive brain, 
Who, tired of knocking at preferment’s door, 
One summer-morn forsook 
His friends, and went to learn the gipsy-lore, 
And roam’d the world with that wild brotherhood, 
And came, as most men deem’d, to little good, 
But came to Oxford and his friends no more. 


But once, years after, in the country-lanes, 
Two scholars, whom at college erst he knew, 
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Met him, and of his way of life inquired ; 
Whereat he answer’d, that the gipsy-crew, 

His mates, had arts to rule as they desired 

The workings of men’s brains, 

And they can bind them to what thoughts they will. 

“ And I,” he said, “‘ the secret of their art, 

When fully learn’d, will to the world impart ; 
But it needs heaven-sent moments for this skill.” 


This said, he left them, and return’d no more.— 

But rumours hung about the country-side, 

That the lost Scholar long was seen to stray, 
Seen by rare glimpses, pensive and tongue-tied, 
© In hat of antique shape, and cloak of grey, 

The same the gipsies wore. 

Shepherds had met him on the Hurst in spring ; 

At some lone alehouse in the Berkshire moors, 

On the warm ingle-bench, the smock-frock’d boors 
Had found him seated at their entering, 


But, ’mid their drink and clatter, he would fly. 
And I myself seem half to know thy looks, 
And put the shepherds, wanderer ! on thy trace ; 
And boys who in lone wheatfields scare the rooks 
I ask if thou hast pass’d their quiet place ; 
Or in my boat I lie 
Moor’d to the cool bank in the summer-heats, 
*Mid wide grass meadows which the sunshine fills, 
And watch the warm, green-muffled Cumnor hills, 
And wonder if thou haunt’st their shy retreats. 


For most, I know, thou lov’st retired ground ! 
Thee at the ferry Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer-nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 
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Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 
As the slow punt swings round ; 
And leaning backward in a pensive dream, 
And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 
Pluck’d in shy fields and distant Wychwood bowers, 
And thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream. 


And then they land, and thou art seen no more !— 

Maidens, who from the distant hamlets come 
To dance around the Fyfield elm in May, 

Oft through the darkening fields have seen thee roam, 
Or cross a stile into the public way. 

Oft thou hast given them store 

Of flowers—the frail-leaf’d, white anemone, * 
Dark bluebells drench’d with dews of summer eves, 
And purple orchises with spotted leaves— 

But none hath words she can report of thee. 


And, above Godstow Bridge, when hay-time’s here 
In June, and many a scythe in sunshine flames, 
Men who through those wide fields of breezy grass 
Where black-wing’d swallows haunt the glittering 
Thames, 
To bathe in the abandon’d lasher pass, 
Have often pass’d thee near 
Sitting upon the river bank o’ergrown ; 
Mark’d thine outlandish garb, thy figure spare, 
Thy dark vague eyes, and soft abstracted air— 
But, when they came from bathing, thou wast gone ! 


At some lone homestead in the Cumnor hills, 
Where at her open door the housewife darns, 
Thou hast been seen, or hanging on a gate 
To watch the threshers in the mossy barns. 
Children, who early range these slopes and late 
For cresses from the rills, 
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Have known thee watching, all an April-day, 

The springing pastures and the feeding kine ; 

And mark’d thee, when the stars come out and shine, 
Through the long dewy grass move slow away. 


In autumn, on the skirts of Bagley Wood— 
Where most the gipsies by the turf-edged way 
Pitch their smoked tents, and every bush you see 
With scarlet patches tagg’d and shreds of grey, 
Above the forest-ground call’d Thessaly— 
The blackbird, picking food, 
Sees thee, nor stops his meal, nor fears at all ; 
So often has he known thee past him stray, 
Rapt, twirling in thy hand a wither’d spray, 
And waiting for the spark from heaven to fall. 


And once, in winter, on the causeway chill 

Where home through flooded fields foot-travellers go, 
Have I not pass’d thee on the wooden bridge, 

Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with the snow, 

Thy face towards Hinksey and its wintry ridge ? 
And thou hast climb’d the hill, 

And gain’d the white brow of the Cumnor range ; 
Turn’d once to watch, while thick the snowflakes fall, 
The line of festal light in Christ Church hall— 

Then sought thy straw in some sequester’d grange. 


But what—I dream ! Two hundred years are flown 
Since first thy story ran through Oxford halls, 
And the grave Glanvil did the tale inscribe 
That thou wert wander’d from the studious walls 
To learn strange arts, and join a gipsy tribe ; 
And thou from earth art gone 
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Long since, and in some quiet churchyard laid— 
Some country-nook, where o’er thy unknown grave 
Tall grasses and white-flowering nettles wave, 

Under a dark, red-fruited yew-tree’s shade. 


—No, no, thou hast not felt the lapse of hours ! 
For what wears out the life of mortal men ? 
Tis that from change to change their being rolls ; 
*Tis that repeated shocks, again, again, 
Exhaust the energy of strongest souls 
And numb the elastic powers. 
Till having used our nerves with bliss and teen, 
And tired upon a thousand schemes our wit, 
To the just-pausing Genius we remit 
Our worn-out life, and are—what we have been. 


Thou hast not lived, why shouldst thou perish, so ? 

Thou hadst one aim, one business, one desire ; 

Else wert thou long since number’d with the dead ! 
Else hadst thou spent, like other men, thy fire ! 

The generations of thy peers are fled, 

And we ourselves shall go ; 

But thou possessest an immortal lot, 

And we imagine thee exempt from age 

And living as thou liv’st on Glanvil’s page, 
Because thou hadst—what we, alas ! have not. 


For early didst thou leave the world, with powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 
Firm to their mark, not spent on other things ; 
Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, 
brings. 
O life unlike to ours ! 
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Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 
Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives ; 

Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope. 


Thou waitest for the spark from heaven ! and we, 
Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will’d, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfill’d ; 
For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new ; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day— 
Ah! do not we, Wanderer ! await it too ? 


Yes, we await it !—but it still delays, 
And then we suffer ! and amongst us one, 
Who most has suffer’d, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne ; 
And all his store of sad experience he 
Lays bare of wretched days ; 
Tells us his misery’s birth and growth and signs, 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 
And how the breast was soothed, and how the head, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes. 


This for our wisest ! and we others pine, 
And wish the long, unhappy dream would end, 
And waive all claim to bliss, and try to bear ; 
With close-lipp’d patience for our only friend, 
Sad patience, too near neighbour to despair— 
But none has hope like thine ! 
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Thou through the fields and through the woods dost 
stray, 
Roaming the country-side, a truant boy, 
Nursing thy project in unclouded joy, 
And every doubt long blown by time away. 


O born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 

And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames ; 
Before this strange disease of modern life, 

With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertax’d, its palsied hearts, was rife— 

Fly hence, our contact fear ! 

Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood ! 
Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 
From her false friend’s approach in Hades turn, 

Wave us away, and keep thy solitude ! 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still.clutching the inviolable shade, 
With a free, onward impulse brushing through, 
By night, the silver’d branches of the glade— 
Far on the forest-skirts, where none pursue, 
On some mild pastoral slope 
Emerge, and resting on the moonlit pales 
Freshen thy flowers as in former years 
With dew, or listen with enchanted ears, 
From the dark dingles, to the nightingales ! 


But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly ! 
For strong the infection of our mental strife, 
Which, though it gives no bliss, yet spoils for rest ; 
And we should win thee from thy own fair life, 
Like us distracted, and like us unblest. 
Soon, soon thy cheer would die, 
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Thy hopes grow timorous, and unfixed thy powers, 
And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made ; 
And then thy glad perennial youth would fade, 

Fade, and grow old at last, and die like ours. 


Then fly our greetings, fly our speech and smiles ! 
—As some grave T'yrian trader, from the sea, 
Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 
Lifting the cool-hair’d creepers stealthily, 
The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the Egean isles ; 
And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 
Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wine, 
Green, bursting figs, and tunnies steep’d in brine— 
And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 


The young light-hearted masters of the waves— 

And snatch’d his rudder, and shook out more sail ; 
And day and night held on indignantly 

O’er the blue Midland waters with the gale, 
Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 

To where the Atlantic raves 

Outside the western straits ; and unbent sails 

There, where down cloudy cliffs, through sheets of 
foam, 

Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come ; 

And on the beach undid his corded bales. 


SHAMEFUL DEATH 
WiLLtiamM Morris 


ILLIAM MORRIS, one of the greatest of Victorian 
poets, was an ardent lover of romance and ballad. 

His greatest work, The Earthly Paradise, gives in fine flowing 
verse twenty-four of the legends of olden time. But he wrote 
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a great number of shorter poems, of which the following is a 
good example. 
HERE were four of us about that bed ; 
The mass-priest knelt at the side. 
I and his mother stood at the head, 
Over his feet lay the bride ; 
We were quite sure that he was dead, 
Though his eyes were open wide. 


He did not die in the night, 
He did not die in the day, 

But in the morning twilight 
His spirit pass’d away, 

When neither sun nor moon was bright, 
And the trees were merely grey. 


He was not slain with the sword, 
Knight’s axe, or the knightly spear, 
Yet spoke he never a word 
After he came in here ; 
I cut away the cord 
From the neck of my brother dear, 


He did not strike one blow, 
For the recreants came behind, 

In the place where the hornbeams grow, 
A path right hard to find, 

For the hornbeam boughs swing so, 
That the twilight makes it blind. 


They lighted a great torch then, 
When his arms were pinion’d fast, 
Sir John the knight of the Fen, 
Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast, 
With knights threescore and ten, 
Hung brave Lord Hugh at last. 
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I am threescore and ten, 
And my hair is all turn’d grey, 

But I met Sir John of the Fen 
Long ago on a summer day, 

And am glad to think of the moment when 
I took his life away. 


I am threescore and ten, 
And my strength is mostly pass’d, 

But long ago I and my men, 
When the sky was overcast, 

And the smoke roll’d over the reeds of the fen, 
Slew Guy of the Dolorous Blast. 


And now, knights all of you, 

I pray you pray for Sir Hugh, 

A good knight and a true, 

And for Alice, his wife, pray too. 


THE IDLE SINGER OF AN EMPTY DAY 


HESE are the verses which form Morris’s introduction 

to The Earthly Paradise, and express his belief in the 

power of poetry to charm away care and sorrow. But it is 

difficult to believe that Morris really regarded himself as 

“ the idle singer of an empty day.” Perhaps it 1s a sorrowful 

recognition of the slight esteem in which the poet is often held. 

Be that as it may, the world has given ample recognition to 

The Earthly Paradise as one of the great masterpieces of our 
literature. 


() Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
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Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Not for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


But rather, when, aweary of your mirth, 

From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 

And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, 

Grudge every minute as it passes by, 

Made the more mindful that the sweet days die— 
Remember me a little then I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 

That weighs us down who live and earn our bread, 
These idle verses have no power to bear ; 

So let me sing of names rememberéd, 

Because they, living not, can ne’er be dead, 

Or long time take their memory quite away 

From us poor singers of an empty day. 


Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight ? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 

To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 

At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did show, 
That through one window men beheld the spring, 
And through another saw the summer glow, 

And through a third the fruited vines a-row, 
While still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 

Piped the drear wind of that December day. 
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So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 

If ye will read aright, and pardon me 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 

Where tossed about all hearts of men must be ; 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay, 
Not the poor singer of an empty day. 


FROM ‘“ THE GONDOLIERS” 
Sir W. S. GILBERT 


TR WILLIAM SCHWENK GILBERT was a wonder- 

fully skilful writer of light verse. He collaborated with 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, the famous musician, in the production 

of a series of delightful comic operas, of which The Gondoliers 
as one of the most popular. 


Dee lived a King, as I’ve been told, 
In the wonder-working days of old, 
When hearts were twice as good as gold, 
And twenty times as mellow. 
Good-temper triumphed in his face, 
And in his heart he found a place 
For all the erring human race 
And every wretched fellow. 
When he had Rhenish wine to drink 
It made him very sad to think 
That some, at junket or at jink, 
Must be content with toddy. 
He wished all men as rich as he 
(And he was rich as rich could be), 
So to the top of every tree 
Promoted everybody. 
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Lord Chancellors were cheap as sprats, 
And Bishops in their shovel hats 
Were plentiful as tabby-cats— 

In point of fact, too many. 
Ambassadors cropped up like hay, 
Prime Ministers and such as they 
Grew like asparagus in May, 

And Dukes were three a penny. 

On every side Field-Marshals gleamed, 
Small beer were Lords-Lieutenant deemed, 
With Admirals the ocean teemed 

All round his wide dominions. 

And Party Leaders you might meet 

In twos and threes in every street, 

Maintaining, with no little heat, 
Their various opinions. 


That King, although no one denies 
His heart was of abnormal size, 
Yet he’d have acted otherwise 

If he’d have been acuter. 

The end is easily foretold, 
When every blessed thing you hold 
Is made of silver, or of gold, 

You long for simple pewter. 
When you have nothing else to wear, 
But cloth of gold and satins rare, 
For cloth of gold you cease to care— 

Up goes the price of shoddy. 

In short, whoever you may be, 
To this conclusion you'll agree, 
When every one is somebodee, 

Then no one’s anybody ! 
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A BALLAD TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 
(of the Spanish Armada) 
AusTIN Dosson 
A USTIN DOBSON was a great admirer of the polished 
literature of the eighteenth century, and most of his own 
work had all the polish and epigrammatic wit of the period 
he loved. But in this ballad he shows that he could handle 
equally well a strong theme. 
ks Philip had vaunted his claims ; 
He had sworn for a year he would sack us ; 
With an army of heathenish names 
He was coming to fagot and stack us ; 
Like the thieves of the sea he would track us, 
And shatter our ships on the main ; 
But we had bold Neptune to back us,— 
And where are the galleons of Spain ? 


His carackes were christen’d of dames 

To the kirtles whereof he would tack us ; 
With his saints and his gilded stern-frames, 

He had thought like an egg-shell to crack us ; 
Now Howard may get to his Flaccus, 
And Drake to his Devon again, 

And Hawkins bowl rubbers to Bacchus,— 
For where are the galleons of Spain ? 


Let his Majesty hang to St. James 
The axe that he whetted to hack us ; 
He must play at some lustier games 
Or at sea he can hope to out-thwack us ; 
To his mines of Peru he would pack us 
To tug at his bullet and chain ; 
Alas that his Greatness should lack us !— 
But where are the galleons of Spain ? 
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ENVOY 
Gloriana !—the Don may attack us 
Whenever his stomach be fain ; 
He must reach us before he can rack us. . . 
And where are the galleons of Spain ? 


WHEN I SET OUT FOR LYONNESSE 
THomas Harpy 


f Meitgh HARDY first won distinction as a novelist, 

then revealed himself as a poet of exceptional power. 
Much of his work is sombre tn tone, but the lyric given here is 
joyous in thought and has all his accustomed beauty of phrase 
and metre. Like those of E. A. Poe, Hardy’s lyrics haunt 
the memory. 


Ves I set out for Lyonnesse, 

A hundred miles away, 
The rime was on the spray, 

And starlight lit my lonesomeness 


When I set out for Lyonnesse 
A hundred miles away. 


What would bechance at Lyonnesse 
While I should sojourn there 
No prophet durst declare, 

Nor did the wisest wizard guess 

What would bechance at Lyonnesse 
While I should sojourn there. 


When I came back from Lyonnesse 

With magic in my eyes, 

All marked with mute surmise 
My radiance rare and fathomless, 
When I came back from Lyonnesse 

With magic in my eyes. 
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ALMAE MATRES 
(St. Andrews, 1862—Oxford, 1865) 


ANDREW LANG 


NDREW LANG (1844-1912) was a graceful, polished 
writer both of verse and prose. He was educated at the 
Universities of St. Andrews and of Oxford; and for both 
of these “‘ kindly mothers’’ he felt a great affection ; but the 
poem shows how, in spite of the many charms of Oxford, the 
Scottish poet's dearer love was for the little town by the 
Northern Sea. 


S T. Andrews by the Northern Sea, 

A haunted town it 1s to me ! 
A little city, worn and grey, 

The grey North Ocean girds it round, 
And o’er the rocks and up the bay, 

The long sea-rollers surge and sound. 


And still the thin and biting spray 
Drives down the melancholy street, 
And still endure, and still decay, 
Towers that the salt winds vainly beat. 
Ghost-like and shadowy they stand 
Dim mirrored in the wet sea-sand. 


O ruined chapel, long ago 
We loitered idly where the tall 

Fresh-budded mountain ashes blow 
Within thy desecrated wall : 

The tough roots rent the tomb below, 
The April birds sang clamorous, 

We did not dream, we could not know 
How soon the Fates would sunder us! 
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O, broken minster, looking forth 
Beyond the bay, above the town, 
O, winter of the kindly North, 
O, college of the scarlet gown, 
And shining sands beside the sea, 
And stretch of links beyond the sand, 
Once more I watch you, and to me 
It is as if I touched his hand ! 


And therefore art thou yet more dear, 
O, little city, grey and sere, 

Though shrunken from thine ancient pride 
And lonely by thy lonely sea, 

Than these fair halls on Isis’ side, 
Where Youth an hour came back to me ! 


A land of waters green and clear, 
Of willows and of poplars tall, 
And, in the spring-time of the year, 
The white may breaking over all, 
And Pleasure quick to come at call. 
And summer rides by marsh and wold, 
And Autumn with her crimson pall 
About the towers of Magdalen rolled ; 


And strange enchantments from the past, 
And memories of the friends of old, 

And strong Tradition, binding fast 
The “‘ flying terms ”’ with bands of gold,— 


All these hath Oxford : all are dear, 
But dearer far the little town, 
The drifting surf, the wintry year, 
The college of the scarlet gown : 
St. Andrews by the Northern Sea, 
That is a haunted town to me ! 
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BRAHMA 
(EMERSON) 
js clever parody is based on the poem on pf. 183. 


F the wild bowler thinks he bowls, 
Or if the batsman thinks he’s bowled, 

They know not, poor misguided souls, 

They, too, shall perish unconsoled. 
I am the batsman and the bat, 

I am the bowler and the ball, 
The umpire, the pavilion cat, 

The roller, pitch, and stumps, and all. 


THE DOWNS 
ROBERT BRIDGES 


D R. ROBERT BRIDGES was appointed Poet Laureate 

in 1913; his poetry is characterised by a refinement and 
delicacy which reveals ttself in the wonderful choice of words, 
the purity of his rhythm, and the beauty of image and metaphor, 
and his poems display an intense joy in the beauties of Nature. 
It may be noted that the subject of the following poem, The 
Downs, has exerted a powerful charm over many English 
writers, among whom may be mentioned Jefferies, Hudson, 
Belloc and Kipling. 


BOLD majestic downs, smooth, fair and lonely ; 
O still solitude, only matched in the skies ; 

Perilous in steep places, 

Soft in the level races, 
Where sweeping in phantom silence the cloudland flies ; 
With lovely undulation of fall and rise ; 

Entrenched with thickets thorned, 
By delicate miniature dainty flowers adorned ! 
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I climb your crown, and lo! a sight surprising 
Of sea in front uprising, steep and wide : 
And scattered ships ascending 
To heaven, lost in the blending 
Of distant blues, where water and sky divide, 
Urging their engines against wind and tide, 
And all so small and slow 
They seem to be wearily pointing the way they would go. 


The accumulated murmur of soft plashing, 

Of waves on rocks dashing and searching the sands, 
Takes my ear, in the veering 
Baffled wind, as rearing 

Upright at the cliff, to the gullies and rifts he stands ; 

And his conquering surges scour out over the lands ; 
While again at the foot of the downs 

He masses his strength to recover the topmost crowns. 


TRAFALGAR 
WILLIAM CANTON 
Y bad this strong poem, note the effective contrasts drawn, 
and the note of sincerity on which the poem ends. 
THE merry bells of Chester, ancient Chester on the 
Dee! 
On that glittering autumn morning, eighteen five, 
Every Englishman was glad to be alive. 
It was good to breathe this English air, to see 
English earth, with autumn field and reddening tree, 
And to hear the bells of Chester, ancient Chester on the 
Dee. 


For like morning-stars together, sweet and shrill, 
In a blithe recurrent cycle 
Sang St. Peter and St. Michael, 

John the Baptist and St, Mary on the Hill; 
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And the quick exulting changes of their peal 

Made the heavens above them laugh, and the jubilant 
city reel. 

In the streets the crowds were cheering. Like a shout 

From each spire the bickering bunting rollicked out. 


O that buoyant autumn morning, eighteen five, 

Every Englishman rejoiced to be alive ; 

And the heart of England throbbed from sea to sea, 

As the joy-bells clashed in Chester, jovial Chester on the 
Dee. 


Hark, in pauses of the revel—sole and slow— 

Old St. Werburgh swung a heavy note of woe ! 

Hark, between the jocund peals a single toll, 

Stern and muffled, marked the passing of a soul ! 

English hearts were sad that day as sad could be ; 

English eyes so filled with tears they scarce could see ; 

And all the joy was dashed with grief in ancient Chester 
on the Dee ! 


Loss and triumph—joy and sorrow! Far away 

Drave the great fight’s wreckage down Trafalgar Bay. 

O that glorious autumn morning, eighteen five, 

Every Englishman was proud to be alive ! 

For the power of France was broken on the sea— 

But ten sail left of her thirty sail and three. 

Yet sad were Englishmen as sad could be, 

For that, somewhere o’er the foreign wave, they knew 

Home to English ground and grass the dust of Nelson 
drew. 


Would to God that on that morning, eighteen five, 
England’s greatest man of all had been alive, 

If but to breathe this English air, to see 

English earth, with autumn field and yellowing tree, 
And to hear the bells of Chester, joyful Chester on the Dee! 
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IO) JO), Jak 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


ILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 1s an example of a 

poet whose vigorous soul triumphed over a weak body. 

For the greater part of his life he was an invalid ; yet lis 

poems are full of an unconquerable energy and courage. To 

appreciate this, read his poem Invictus. The song that 

follows illustrates another aspect of his work—his delight in 

old refrains and themes and his power to recapture the atmo- 

sphere of the old songs. The refrain and the third verse here 
are not Henley’s, but are much older. 


(@} FALMOUTH is a fine town with ships in the bay, 
And I wish from my heart it’s there I was to-day ; 
I wish from my heart I was far away from here, 
Sitting in my parlour and talking to my dear. 
For it’s home, dearie, home—it’s home I want to be. 
Our topsails are hoisted, and we’ll away to sea. 
O, the oak and the ash and the bonnie birken tree, 
They’re all growing green in the old countrie. 


In Baltimore a-walking a lady I did meet 

With her babe on her arm, as she came down the street ; 

And I thought how I sailed, and the cradle standing ready 

For the pretty little babe that has never seen its daddie. 
And it’s home, dearie, home. . . 


O, if it be a lass, she shall wear a golden ring ; 

And if it be a lad, he shall fight for his King : 

With his dirk and his hat and his little jacket blue, 

He shall walk the quarter-deck as his daddie used to do. 
And it’s home, dearie, home. ... 
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O, there’s a wind a-blowing, a-blowing from the west, 
And that of all the winds is the one I like the best, 
For it blows at our backs, and it shakes our pennon free, 
And it soon will blow us home to the old countrie. 
For it’s home, dearie, home,—it’s home I want to be, 
Our topsails are hoisted, and we’ll away to sea. 
O, the oak and the ash and the bonnie birken tree, 
They’re all growing green in the old countrie. 


IN THE HIGHLANDS 
R. L. STEVENSON 
OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 1s best known as 
novelist and essayist. Yet hewas alsoa real poet, and 
in his songs ts revealed his brave spirit that rose above the 
troubles of life and the pain of his frail body. In the High- 
lands shows his love for the bleak land of his birth, which he 
could not forget even in his far-off Pacific home. Requiem 
shows how sore was the burden he had to bear. 
N the highlands, in the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes ; 
Where essential silence chills and blesses, 
And for ever in the hill-recesses 
Her more lovely music 
Broods and dies 


O to mount again where erst I haunted ; 
- Where the old red hills are bird-enchanted, 
And the low green meadows 
Bright with sward ; 
And when even dies, the million-tinted, 
And the night has come, and planets glinted, 
Lo, the valley hollow 
Lamp-bestarr’d ! 
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O to dream, O to awake and wander 
There, and with delight to take and render, 
Through the trance of silence, 
Quiet breath ! 
Lo! for there, among the flowers and grasses, 
Only the mightier movement sounds and passes ; 
Only winds and rivers, 
Life and death. 


REQUIEM 


NDER the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be ; 

Home ts the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


STYLE AND THE OAR 
RupoLpH C. LEHMANN 
UDOLPH CHAMBERS LEHMANN, a writer of much 
light and joyous verse, was himself a greatoarsman. In 
this poem, with its lively metre, he gives a fine picture of 
finished rowing, but better still ts the spirit that evidently 
feels “ the wild joy of mere living |!” 
© sit upon a seat 
With the straps about your feet, 
And to grasp an oar and use it, to recover and to slide, 
And to keep your body swinging, 
And to get the finish ringing, 
And to send the light ship leaping as she whizzes on the 
tide ; 
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To make the rhythm right 
And your feather clean and bright, 
And to slash as if you loved it, though your muscles seem 
to crack ; 
And, although your brain is spinning, 
To be sharp with your beginning, 
And to heave your solid body indefatigably back ; 


Not to be a fraction late 
When the rate is thirty-eight ; 
To be quick when stroke demands it, to be steady when 
he’s slow ; 
And to keep a mind unheeding 
When the other lot are leading, 
And to set your teeth and brace your back and just to make 
her go. 


And when she gives a roll 
To swing out with heart and soul, 
And to balance her and rally her and get her trim and 
true ; 
And while the ship goes flying 
To hear the coxswain crying 
** Reach out, my boys, you'll do it!” and, by Jupiter, 
you do! 


To seek your bed at ten, 
And to tumble out again 
When the clocks are striking seven and the winds of 
March are chill ; 
To be resolute and steady, 
Cheerful, regular, and ready 
For a run upon the Common or a tramp up Putney Hill; 
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To sink yourself and be 
Just a unit, and to see 
How the individual withers and the crew is more and 
more ; 
And to guard without omission 
Every glorious tradition 
That the ancient heroes founded when they first took 
up an Oar ; 


In short to play the game 
Not so much for name or fame 
As to win a common honour for your colours light or 
dark— 
Oh ! it’s this has made your crew-man 
Such a chivalrous and true man 
Since the day that Father Noah went a-floating in the 
Ark. 


A RUNNABLE STAG 


JoHN Davipson 


OHN DAVIDSON once wrote of himself as “ an un- 
popular poet.” Thatwas certainly the case. Most of his 
poetry 1s saddening because of its close-packed gloomy thought. 
But this ballad 1s a marvellous example of life and movement, 
which makes it impossible not to be moved by the fire and force 
of the poem. 


HEN the pods went pop on the broom, green 
broom, 
And apples began to be golden-skinned, 
We harboured a stag in the priory coomb, 
And we feathered his trail up-wind, up-wind, 
We feathered his trail up-wind— 
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A stag of warrant, a stag, a stag, 

A runnable stag, a kingly crop, 

Brow, bay, and tray, and three on top, 
A stag, a runnable stag. 


Then the huntsman’s horn rang yap, yap, yap, 
And “‘ Forwards ”’ we heard the harbourer shout 3 
But ’twas only a brocket that broke a gap 
In the beechen underwood, driven out 
From the underwood, antlered out 
By warrant and might of the stag, the stag, 
The runnable stag, whose lordly mind 
Was bent on sleep, though beamed and tined 
He stood, a runnable stag. 


So we tufted the covert till afternoon 
With Tinkerman’s Pup and Bell-of-the-North 3 
And hunters were sulky and hounds out of tune 
Before we tufted the right stag forth, 
Before we tufted him forth— 
The stag of warrant, the wily stag, 
The runnable stag, with his kingly crop, 
Brow, bay, and tray, and three on top, 
The royal and runnable stag. 


It was Bell-of-the-North and Tinkerman’s Pup 
That stuck to the scent till the copse was drawn, 
“Tally ho! tally ho!” and the hunt was up, 
_ The tufters whipped and the pack laid on, 
The resolute pack laid on, 
And the stag of warrant away at last, 
The runnable stag, the same, the same, 
His hoofs on fire, his horns like flame, 
A stag, a runnable stag. 
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‘“‘ Let your gelding be: if you check or chide 
He stumbles at once and you’re out of the hunt ; ” 
For-three hundred gentlemen, able to ride, 
On hunters accustomed to bear the brunt, 
Accustomed to bear the brunt, 
Are after the runnable stag, the stag, 
The runnable stag with his kingly crop, 
Brow, bay, and tray, and three on top, 
The right, the runnable stag. 


By perilous paths in coomb and dell, 
The heather, the rocks, and the river-bed, 
The pace grew hot, for the scent lay well, 
And a runnable stag goes right ahead, 
The quarry went right ahead— 
Ahead, ahead, and fast and far ; 
His antlered crest, his cloven hoof, 
Brow, bay, and tray, and three aloof, 
The stag, the runnable stag. 


For a matter of twenty miles or more, 

By the densest hedge and the highest wall, 
Through herds of bullocks he baffled the lore 
Of harbourer, huntsman, hounds and all, 

Of harbourer, hounds, and all— 
The stag of warrant, the wily stag, 
For twenty miles, and five and five, 
He ran, and he never was caught alive, 
This stag, this runnable stag. 


When he turned at bay in the leafy gloom, 

In the emerald gloom where the brook ran deep, 
He heard in the distance the rollers boom, 

And he saw in a vision of peaceful sleep, 

In a wonderful vision of sleep, 
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A stag of warrant, a stag, a stag, 
A runnable stag in a jewelled bed, 
Under the sheltering ocean dead, 
A stag, a runnable stag. 


So a fateful hope lit up his eye, 
And he opened his nostrils wide again, 
And he tossed his branching antlers high 
As he headed the hunt down Charlock glen, 
As he raced down the echoing glen 
For five miles more, the stag, the stag, 
For twenty miles; and five and five, 
Not to be caught now, dead or alive, 
The stag, the runnable stag. 


Three hundred gentlemen, able to ride, 
Three hundred horses as gallant and free, 
Beheld him escape on the evening tide, 
Far out till he sank in the Severn Sea, 
Till he sank in the depths of the sea— 
The stag, the buoyant stag, the stag 
That slept at last in a jewelled bed 
Under the sheltering ocean spread, 
The stag, the runnable stag. 


THE FRONTIER LINE 


Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
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IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, though best known as 
a successful novelist, has written a good deal of bracing, 
vigorous verse. In this poem he recalls to us the service 
rendered to the Empire by nameless heroes. After reading 
this poem, it is interesting to read the chapter in the book of 
Ecclestasticus, beginning “‘ Let us now praise famous men,” 
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pausing at the line “‘ And some there be that have no 


memorial,” 

\V Vee marks the frontier line ? 
Thou man of India, say ! 

Is it the Himalayas sheer, 

The rocks and valleys of Cashmere, 

- Or Indus as she seeks the south 

From Attoch to the fivefold mouth ? 

“Not that! not that!” 
Then answer me, I pray, 
What marks the frontier line ? 


What marks the frontier line ? 
Thou man of Burmah, speak ! 

Is it traced from Mandalay, 

And down the marches of Cathay, 

From Bhamo south to Kiang-mai, 

And where the buried rubies lie ? 

“Not that ! not that!” 

Then tell me what I seek ; 

What marks the frontier line ? 


What marks the frontier line ? 
Thou Africander, say ! 

Is it shown by Zulu kraal, 

By Drakensberg or winding Vaal, 

Or where the Shiré waters seek 

Their outlet east at Mosambique ? 

“Not that ! not that ! 

There is a surer way 

To mark the frontier line.” 


What marks the frontier line ? 
Thou man of Egypt, tell ! 
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Is it traced on Luxor’s sand, 
Where Karnak’s painted pillars stand, 
Or where the river runs between 
The Ethiop and Bishareen ? 
“Not that ! not that ! 
By neither stream nor well 
We mark the frontier line. 


“ But be it east or west, 

One common sign we bear, 
The tongue may change, the soil, the sky, 
But where your British brothers lie, 
The lonely cairn, the nameless grave, 
Still fringe the flowing Saxon wave. 

Tis that! ’tis where 

They lie—the men who placed it there, 

That marks the frontier line.” 


FIDELE’S GRASSY TOMB 
Sir Henry NEWBOLT 


IR HENRY NEWBOLT has sung in vigorous verse 

the story of many a brave deed. The poem given here is 
extremely interesting and moving tn its recognition of the 
veward due to faithful service, whether of man or beast. 


/ \iae Squire sat propped in a pillowed chair, 


His eyes were alive and clear of care, 
- But well he knew that the hour was come 
To bid good-bye to his ancient home. 


He looked on garden, wood, and hill, 

He looked on the lake, sunny and still : 
The last of earth that his eyes could see 
Was the island church of Orchardleigh. 
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The last that his heart could understand 

Was the touch of the tongue that licked his hand : 
“‘ Bury the dog at my feet,” he said, 

And his voice dropped, and the Squire was dead. 


Now the dog was a hound of the Danish breed, 
Staunch to love and strong at need : 

He had dragged his master safe to shore 

When the tide was ebbing at Elsinore. 


From that day forth, as reason would, 

He was named “ Fidele,” and made it good : 
When the last of the mourners left the door 
Fidele was dead on the chantry floor. 


They buried him there at his master’s feet, 
And all that heard of it deemed it meet : 
The story went the round for years, 

Till it came at last to the Bishop’s ears. 


Bishop of Bath and Wells was he, 

Lord of the lords of Orchardleigh ; 

And he wrote to the Parson the strongest screed 
That Bishop may write or Parson read. 


The sum of it was that a soulless hound 

Was known to be buried in hallowed ground : 
From scandal sore the Church to save 

They must take the dog from his master’s grave. 


The heir was far in a foreign land, 

The Parson was wax to my Lord’s command : 
He sent for the Sexton and bade him make 

A lonely grave by the shore of the lake. 


The Sexton sat by the water’s brink 

Where he used to sit when he used to think : 
He reasoned slow, but he reasoned it out, 
And his argument left him free from doubt. 
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“* A Bishop,” he said, “is the top of his trade ; 

But there’s others can give him a start with the spade : 
Yon dog, he carried the Squire ashore, 

And a Christian couldn’t ha’ done no more.” 


The grave was dug ; the mason came 
And carved on stone Fidele’s name ; 
But the dog that the Sexton laid inside 
Was a dog that never had lived or died. 


So the Parson was praised, and the scandal stayed, 
Till, a long time after, the church decayed, 

And, laying the floor anew, they found 

In the tomb of the Squire the bones of a hound. 


As for the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 

No more of him the story tells ; 

Doubtless he lived as a Prelate and Prince, 
And died and was buried a century since. 


And whether his view was right or wrong 

Has little to do with this my song ; 

Something we owe him, you must allow ; 

And perhaps he has changed his mind by now. 


The Squire in the family chantry sleeps, 
The marble still his memory keeps : 
Remember, when the name you spell, 
There rest Fidele’s bones as well. 


For the Sexton’s grave you need not search, 
*Tis a nameless mound by the island church : 
An ignorant fellow, of humble lot— 

But he knew one thing that a Bishop did not. 
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SUSSEX 
RuDYARD KIPLING 


W ITH this poem compare Belloc’s The South Country 

(p.264). Both praise Sussex; and while extolling 
Sussex above all, both are content that others shall enjoy 
their own native spots. Fortunate indeed is the county that 
has found a poet to sing tts praises. 


( OD gave all men all earth to love, 


But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all ; 
That as He watched Creation’s birth, 
So we, in godlike mood, 
May of our love create our earth 
And see that it is good. 


So one shall Baltic pines content, 
As one some Surrey glade, 

Or one the palm-grove’s droned lament 
Before Levuka’s trade. 

Each to his choice, and I rejoice 
The lot has fallen to me 

In a fair ground—in a fair ground— 
Yea, Sussex by the sea ! 


No tender-hearted garden crowns, 
No blossomed woods adorn 
Our blunt, bow-headed, whale-backed Downs, 
But gnarled and writhen thorn— 
Bare slopes where chasing shadows skim, 
And through the gaps revealed 
Belt upon belt, the wooded, dim 
Blue goodness of the Weald. 
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Clean of officious fence or hedge, 
Half-wild and wholly tame, 

The wise turf cloaks the white cliff edge 
As when the Romans came. 

What sign of those that fought and died 
At shift of sword and sword ? 

The barrow and the camp abide, 
The sunlight and the sward. 


Here leaps ashore the full Sou’-west 
All heavy-winged with brine, 

Here lives above the folded crest 
The Channel’s leaden line ; 

And here the sea-fogs lap and cling 
And here, each warning each, 

The sheep-bells and the ship-bells ring 
Along the hidden beach. 


We have no waters to delight 
Our broad and brookless vales— 
Only the dewpond on the height 
Unfed, that never fails, 
Whereby no tattered herbage tells 
Which way the season flies— 
Only our close-bit thyme that smells 
Like dawn in Paradise. 


Here through the strong unhampered days 
The tinkling silence thrills ; 

Or little, lost, Down churches praise 
The Lord who made the hills : 

But here the Old Gods guard their round, 
And, in her secret heart, 

The heathen kingdom Wilfrid found 
Dreams, as she dwells, apart. 
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Though all the rest were all my share, 
With equal soul I’d see 
Her nine-and-thirty sisters fair, 
Yet none more fair than she 
Choose ye your need from Thames to Tweed, 
And I will choose instead 
Such lands as lie ’twixt Rake and Rye, 
Black Down and Beachy Head. 


I will go out against the sun 
Where the rolled scarp retires, 
And the Long Man of Wilmington 
Looks naked toward the shires ; 
And east till doubling Rother crawls 
To find the fickle tide, 
By dry and sea-forgotten walls, 
Our ports of stranded pride. 


I will go north about the shaws 
And the deep ghylls that breed 

Huge oaks and old, the which we hold 
No more than ‘‘ Sussex weed ”’ ; 

Or south where windy Piddinghoe’s 
Begilded dolphin veers, 

And black beside wide-bankéd Ouse 
Lie down our Sussex steers. 


So to the land our hearts we give 
Till the sure magic strike, 

And Memory, Use, and Love make live 
Us and our fields alike— 

That deeper than our speech and thought, 
Beyond our reason’s sway, 

Clay of the pit whence we were wrought 
Yearns to its fellow-clay. 
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God gives all men all earth to love, 
But since man’s heart ts small, 

Ordains for each one spot shall prove 
Beloved over all. 

Each to his choice, and I rejoice 
The lot has fallen to me 

In a fair ground—in a fair ground— 
Yea, Sussex by the sea ! 


A SMUGGLER’S SONG 
(From “‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill’’) 


R UDYARD KIPLING’S work, whether poetry or prose, 

is full of vigorous life and indomitable courage. He has 
sung continually the praise of the qualities that go to make 
noble, virile manhood ; and in his Iastorical poems he has 
succeeded again and again in recapturing the spirit of a past 
age. The following. poem is taken from a collection of 
historical tales, and recalls the days when smuggling was not 
regarded by most people as an offence. 


F you wake at midnight, and hear a horse’s feet, 
Don’t go drawing back the blind, or looking in the 
street. 

Them that asks no questions isn’t told a lie. 
Watch the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by ! 
Five and twenty ponies, 
Trotting through the dark— 
Brandy for the Parson, 
*Baccy for the Clerk ; 
Laces for a lady, letters for a spy, 
And watch the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go 
by ! 
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Running round the woodlump if you chance to find 

Little barrels, roped and tarred, all full of brandy-wine, 

Don’t you shout to come and look, nor use ’em for your 
play. 

Put the brushwood back again,—and they’ll be gone next 
day ! 


If you see the stable-door setting open wide ; 

If you see a tired horse lying down inside ; 

If your mother mends a coat cut about and tore ; 

If the lining’s wet and warm—don’t you ask no more ! 


If you meet King George’s men, dressed in blue and red, 

You be careful what you say, and mindful what is said. 

If they call you “‘ pretty maid,” and chuck you ’neath the 
chin, 

Don’t you tell where no one is, nor yet where no one’s 
been ! 


Knocks and footsteps round the house—whistles after 
dark— 

You’ve no call for running out till the house-dogs bark. 

Trusty’s here, and Pincher’s here, and see how dumb they 
lie— 

They don’t fret to follow when the Gentlemen go by ! 


If you do as you've been told, ‘likely there’s a chance 
You'll be give a dainty doll, all the way from France, 
With a cap of Valenciennes, and a velvet hood— 
A present from the Gentlemen, along 0’ being good ! 
Five and twenty ponies, 
Trotting through the dark— 
Brandy for the Parson, 
*Baccy for the Clerk ; 
Them that asks no questions isn’t told a lie— 
Watch the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by ! 
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BABYLON 
Ave 


. E. is the pseudonym of Mr. George Russell, one of the 
most notable of modern Irish poets. The theme, the 

haunting melody, and the magnificent word-pictures combine 

to render this poem one which the reader finds tt impossible to 

forget. 

i igs blue dusk ran between the streets : my love was 

winged within my mind, 

It left to-day and yesterday and thrice a thousand years 
behind. 

To-day was past and dead for me, for from to-day my 
feet had run 

Through thrice a thousand years to walk the ways of 
ancient Babylon. 

On temple top and palace roof the burnished gold flung 
back the rays 

Of a red sunset that was dead and lost beyond a million 
days. 

The tower of heaven turns darker blue, a starry sparkle 
now begins ; 

The mystery and magnificence, the myriad beauty and 


the sins 

Come back tome. I walk beneath the shadowy multitude 
of towers ; 

Within the gloom the fountain jets its pallid mist in lily 
flowers. 


The waters lull me and the scent of many gardens, and 
I hear 

Familiar voices, and the voice I love is whispering in my 
ear. 

Oh real as in dream all this ; and then a hand on mine is 
laid : 
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The wave of phantom time withdraws : and that young 
Babylonian maid, 

One drop of beauty left behind from all the flowing of 
that tide, 

Is looking with the self-same eyes, and here in Ireland by 
my side. 

Oh light our life in Babylon, but Babylon has taken 
wings, 

While we are in the calm and proud procession of eternal 
things. 


IEUD, SHONOTMEL (CONC IN TIER NE 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


ILAIRE BELLOC is a very versatile writer, but has 

won fame chiefly as essayist and historian. The South 
Country ts his best-known poem, and the note it strikes finds 
an echo in all hearts—the love of one’s native spot. It would 
be interesting to compile a little anthology of poems in 
which the note of “local patriotism” 1s strong. 


HEN I am living in the Midlands, 
That are sodden and unkind, 
I light my lamp in the evening : 
My work is left behind ; 
And the great hills of the South Country 
Come back into my mind. 


The great hills of the South Country 
They stand along the sea, 

And it’s there, walking in the high woods, 
That I could wish to be, 

And the men that were boys when I was a boy 
Walking along with me. 
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The men that live in North England 
I saw them for a day : 

Their hearts are set upon the waste fells, 
Their skies are fast and grey ; 

From their castle-walls a man may see 
The mountains far away. 


The men that live in West England 
They see the Severn strong, 

A-rolling on rough water brown 
Light aspen leaves along. 

They have the secret of the Rocks, 
And the oldest kind of song. 


But the men that live in the South Country 
Are the kindest and most wise, 

They get their laughter from the loud surf, 
And the faith in their happy eyes 


Comes surely from our Sister the Spring 
When over the sea she flies ; 

The violets suddenly bloom at her feet, 
She blesses us with surprise. 


I never get between the pines 
But I smell the Sussex air ; 

Nor I never come on a belt of sand 
But my home is there. 

And along the sky the line of the Downs 
So noble and so bare. 


A lost thing could I never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend : 

And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end. 

Who will there be to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend ? 
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I will gather and carefully make my friends 
Of the men of the Sussex Weald ; 

They watch the stars from silent folds, 
They stiffly plough the field. 

By them and the God of the South Country 
My poor soul shall be healed. 


If I ever become a rich man, 
Or if ever I grow to be old, 

I will build a house with deep thatch 
To shelter me from the cold, 

And there shall the Sussex songs be sung 
And the story of Sussex told. 


I will hold my house in the high wood, 
Within a walk of the sea, 

And the men that were boys when I was a boy 
Shall sit and drink with me. 


ROUNDABOUTS AND SWINGS 
PATRICK CHALMERS 


Ree and Swings has a joyous philosophy 

of life. This and the merry lilt of the poem commend 

it very strongly. 

l was early last September nigh to Framlin’am-on- 

Sea, 

An’ ’twas Fair-day come to-morrow, an’ the time was 
after tea, 

An’ I met a painted caravan adown a dusty lane, 

A Pharaoh with his wagons comin’ jolt an’ creak an’ 
strain ; 
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A cheery cove an’ sunburnt, bold o’ eye and wrinkled up, 

An’ beside him on the splashboard sat a brindled tarrier 
pup, 

An’ a lurcher wise as Solomon an’ lean as fiddle-strings 

Was joggin’ in the dust along ’is roundabouts and swings. 


““Goo’-day,” said ’e; ‘‘ Goo’-day,” said I; “‘ an’ ’ow 
d’you find things go, 

An’ what’s the chance o’ millions when you runs a 
travellin’ show ?” 

“I find,” said ’e, ‘‘ things very much as ’ow I’ve always 
found, 

For mostly they goes up and down or else goes round and 
round.” 

Said ’e, ‘‘ The job’s the very spit o’ what it always were, 

It’s bread and bacon mostly when the dog don’t catch 


a are; 

But lookin’ at it broad, an’ while it ain’t no merchant 
king’s, 

What’s lost upon the roundabouts we pulls up on the 
swings | 


©Goo luck,” said ’e; “ Goo’ luck,” said I; “ you’ve 
put it past a doubt ; 

An’ keep that lurcher on the road, the gamekeepers is 
out” 

*E thumped upon the footboard an’ ’e lumbered on again 

To meet a gold-dust sunset down the owl-light in the 
lane ; 

An’ the moon she climbed the ’azels, while a nightjar 
seemed to spin 

That Pharaoh’s wisdom o’er again, ’is sooth of lose-and- 
win ; 
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For “ up an’ down an’ round,” said ’e, “ goes all appointed 
things, 

An’ losses on the roundabouts means profits on the 
swings !” 


THE DONKEY 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


K. CHESTERTON, an eminent journalist and 

essayist, is also a notable poet. A lover of paradox, 

it ts characteristic that he should be the poet to champion 

the despised donkey. The allusion in the last verse is to 
Christ's entry into Jerusalem. 


\ J uEN fishes flew and forests walked 
And figs grew upon thorn, 
Some moment when the moon was blood 
Then surely I was born ; 


With monstrous head and sickening cry 
And ears like errant wings, 

The devil’s walking parody 
On all four-footed things. 


The tattered outlaw of the earth, 
Of ancient crooked will ; 

Starve, scourge, deride me: I am dumb, 
I keep my secret still. 


Fools! For I also had my hour ; 
One far fierce hour and sweet : 

There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet. 
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CHRISTMAS 
HILTON YOUNG 


te poem was written in 1914, while Commander E. 

Hilton Young was serving on H.M.S. Iron Duke. 
Its simple but tremendous appeal to one’s love of home, and 
the unforgettable picture of Christ in boyhood and death, have 
assured it a place in our affections. 


A BOY was born at Bethlehem 

that knew the haunts of Galilee. 
He wandered on Mount Lebanon, 

and learned to love each forest tree. 


But I was born at Marlborough, 
and love the homely faces there, 
and for all other men besides 
tis little love I have to spare. 


I should not mind to die for them, 

my own dear downs, my comrades true. 
But that great heart of Bethlehem, 

he died for men he never knew. 


And yet, I think, at Golgotha, 
as Jesus’ eyes were closed in death, 
they saw with love most passionate 
the village street at Nazareth. 


EMPIRE DAY 
ALFRED NOYES 


LFRED NOYES is one of the most musical of our poets. 
Some of his short poems are extremely beautiful ; and 
in the volumes called The Torch Bearers he has done fine 
work on a large scale. The poem given below, written before 
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the Great War, calls to the reader's mind the noble response of 

the Colonies in 1914. 

le was a Queen of the Seas “‘ ere the world was 

waxen old,” 
Her robes were fairer than rainbows, her crown was 
’ brighter than gold ; 

The cliffs of her sun-lit island were white as the clouds 
above ; 

The light of her sceptre was Freedom, the base of her 
throne was Love. 


And round about her porches, clustering warm and close, 

Children and children’s children like olive branches rose, 

And they listened the deep-sea music that brought their 
souls to birth, 

And their sails broke out for adventure as the flowers 
break out of the earth. 


They left the land that nursed them, and over the wander- 
ing foam, 

With the strength that their mother gave them in the old 
fair days at home, 

With the faith that her soul had taught them when they 
clung around her knees 

They builded them cities and nations beyond the sunder- 
ing seas. 


She watched them growing in honour and her soul 
increased in pride, 

And, whenever a foeman threatened her sword flashed 
out at their side : 

She watched them growing in stature till they needed 
her now no more, 

And her wise men said, ‘‘ They have left thee! Now 
close and bar the door, 
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“Close it; for these are thy ‘ children,’ a bitter and 
thankless name, 

A serpent’s tooth in the darkness, a jest in the sun’s 
broad shame ; 

Close it ; for they have forgotten, as children will at the 
last ; 

Come, set your house in order and let the past be past !”’ 


She said, “‘ I was young and they loved me; and now, 
I am growing old, 

I have yet a dream for fulfilment ere the grey quite cover 
the gold ; 

I have dreamed of the end of battles and a kingdom of 
love to be 

When the poor and the weak shall be holpen, if my 
children stand by me. 


“‘T have dreamed of the end of battles and a world made 
fair and good, 

When the great confederate nations establish their 
brotherhood ! 

Yea, now, if my children desire it, that deep old dream 
comes true ; 

For, with half the world united, the world may be made 
anew.” 


She stood on the heights of her island and gazed across 
‘the sea, 

Whispering low, My children, have ye forgotten me ? 

Then sudden and proud and silent she stretched out 
her gnarled old hands 

And a sound like the sound of an ocean rolled up from 
the distant lands, 
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A sound Ike the sound of an ocean that yearned through 
time and space, 

An ocean of worshipping faces that surged to her glorious 
face, 

An ocean of rolling thunder that swelled to the full and 
was dumb, 

Mother, England, our Mother, speak, and thy children 
come ! 


WANDER-THIRST 
GERALD GOULD 


A FTER reading this remarkably forceful poem the reader 
will find it interesting to search out others with the 
same spirit, as, e.g., Stevenson’s Vagabond, Masefield’s Sea 
Fever, Kipling’s L’Envoi, and St. John Lucas’s The Ship 
of Fools. 


Dee the East the sunrise, beyond the West the 

sea, 

And East and West the wander-thirst that will not let 
me be; 

It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say good-bye ; 

For the seas call and the stars call, and oh! the call of the 
sky ! 


I know not where the white road runs, nor what the blue 
hills are ; 

But a man can have the sun for friend, and for his guide 
a star ; 

And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice is 
heard, 

For the river calls and the road calls, and oh! the call 
of a bird ! 
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Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and day 

The old ships draw to home again, the young ships sail 
away ; 

And come I may, but go I must, and if men ask you why, 

You may put the blame on the stars and the sun and the 
white road and the sky ! 


THE GOLDEN JOURNEY TO SAMARKAND 
JAMES ELRoY FLECKER 


AMES ELROY FLECKER died while quite a young 

man. Greece and the Levant had a great attraction for 
him, and in this poem, which is the conclusion of a large 
work, Hassan, he paints a vivid picture of the caravan 
assembled for its totlsome journey across the desert. 


EPILOGUE 
[At the Gate of the Sun, Bagdad, in olden time] 


Tue Mercuants (together) 


way, for we are ready to a man ! 
Our camels sniff the evening and are glad. 
Lead on, O Master of the Caravan : 
Lead on the Merchant-Princes of Bagdad. 


THe CHIEF DRAPER 


Have we not Indian carpets dark as wine, 
Turbans and sashes, gowns and bows and veils, 
And broideries of intricate design, 
And printed hangings in enormous bales ? 
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THE CHIEF GROCER 


We have rose-candy, we have spikenard, 
Mastic and terebinth and oil and spice, 

And such sweet jams meticulously jarred 
As God’s own Prophet eats in Paradise. 


THE PRINCIPAL JEWS 


And we have manuscripts in peacock styles 
By Ali of Damascus ; we have swords 

Engraved with storks and apes and crocodiles, 
And heavy beaten necklaces, for Lords. 


THe MASTER OF THE CARAVAN 


But you are nothing but a lot of Jews. 


‘THE PRINCIPAL JEWS 
Sir, even dogs have daylight, and we pay. 


Tue MASTER OF THE CARAVAN 


But who are ye in rags and rotten shoes, 
You dirty-bearded, blocking up the way ? 


THE PILGRIMS 


We are the Pilgrims, master ; we shall go 
Always a little further : it may be 

Beyond that last blue mountain barred with snow, 
Across that angry or that glimmering sea, 

White on a throne or guarded in a cave 
There lives a prophet who can understand 

Why men were born: but surely we are brave, 
Who make the Golden Journey to Samarkand. 


THe Cuter MERCHANT 
We gnaw the nail of hurry. Master, away ! 
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ONE OF THE WOMEN 


O turn your eyes to where your children stand. 
Is not Bagdad the beautiful? O stay ! 


THe MERCHANTS (in chorus) 
We take the Golden Road to Samarkand. 


AN O_p Man 


Have you not girls and garlands in your homes, 
Eunuchs and Syrian boys at your command ? 
Seek not excess : God hateth him who roams ! 


Tue Mercuants (in chorus) 
We make the Golden Journey to Samarkand. 


A PILGRIM WITH A BEAUTIFUL VOICE 


Sweet to ride forth at evening from the wells 
When shadows pass gigantic on the sand, 

And softly through the silence beat the bells 
Along the Golden Road to Samarkand. 


A MERCHANT 
We travel not for trafficking alone : 
By hotter winds our fiery hearts are fanned : 
For lust of knowing what should not be known 
We make the Golden Journey to Samarkand. 


THe MASTER OF THE CARAVAN 
Open the gate, O watchman of the night ! 


THE WATCHMAN 
Ho, travellers, I open. For what land 
Leave you the dim-moon city of delight ? 
Tue MercuHANTs (with a shout) 
We make the Golden Journey to Samarkand. 
[The Caravan passes through the gate] 
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THE WATCHMAN (consoling the women) 
What would ye, ladies ? It was ever thus. 
Men are unwise and curiously planned. 


A WoMAN 
They have their dreams, and do not think of us. 


VOICES OF THE CaRAVAN (in the distance, singing) 
We make the Golden Journey to Samarkand. 


THE SHOP 
W. W. GrBson 


jh is one of a number of poems which reveal Wilfred 
Wilson Gibson as a skilful painter of city scenes and house- 
holds, a master of easy narrative verse, and one for whom the 
cares, sorrows and joys of homely people have a powerful 
appeal. 
IN-TINKLE-TINKLE-TINKLE, went the bell, 
As I pushed in ; and once again the smell 
Of groceries, and news-sheets freshly printed, 
That always greeted me when I looked in 
To buy my evening paper: but, to-night, 
I wondered not to see the well-known face, 
With kind, brown eyes, and ever-friendly smile, 
Behind the counter ; and to find the place 
Deserted at this hour, and not a light 
In either window. Waiting there a while, 
Though wondering at what change these changes hinted, 
I yet was grateful for the quiet gloom— 
Lit only by a gleam from the back-room, 
And here, and there, a glint of glass and tin— 
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So pleasant after all the flare and din 

And hubbub of the foundry : and my eyes, 

Still tingling from the smoke, were glad to rest 
Upon the ordered shelves, so neatly dressed 
That, even in the dusk, they seemed to tell 

No little of the hand that kept them clean, 

And of the head that sorted things so well 

That naught of waste or worry could be seen, 
And kept all sweet with ever fresh supplies. 

And as I thought upon her quiet way, 

Wondering what could have got her, that she’d left 
The shop, unlit, untended, and bereft 

Of her kind presence, overhead I heard 

A tiptoe creak as though somebody stirred, 

With careful step, across the upper floor : 

Then all was silent, till the back-room door 
Swung open ; and her husband hurried in. 

He feared he’d kept me, waiting in the dark ; 
And he was sorry ; but his wife who served 

The customers at night-time usually— 

While he made up the ledger after tea, 

Was busy, when I . . . Well, to tell the truth, 
They were in trouble, for their little son 

Had come in ill from school . . . the doctor said 
Pneumonia . . . they’d been putting him to bed : 
Perhaps I’d heard them moving overhead, 

For boards would creak, and creak, for all your care. 


They hoped the best ; for he was young ; and youth 
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Could come through much ; and all that could be done 
Would be . . . then he stood, listening, quite unnerved. 


As though he heard a footstep on the stair ; 
Though I heard nothing ; but at my remark 
About the fog and sleet, he turned 

And answered quickly, as there burned 
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In his brown eyes an eager flame : 

The raw and damp were much to blame : 

If but his son might breathe West-country air ! 

A certain Cornish village he could name 

Was just the place ; if they could send him there, 
And only for a week, he’d come back stronger... . 
And then, again, he listened and I took 

My paper, and went, afraid to keep him longer ; 
And left him standing with that haggard look, 


Next night, as I pushed in, there was no tinkle, 
And glancing up, I saw the bell was gone ; 
Although in either window the gas shone ; 

And I was greeted by a cheery twinkle 

Of burnished tins and bottles from the shelves : 
And now I saw the father busy there 

Behind the counter cutting with a string 

A bar of soap up for a customer, 

With weary eyes and jerky harassed air, 

As if his mind were hardly on the task : 

And when ’twas done, and parcelled up for her, 
And she had gone, he turned to me and said : 
He thought that folks might cut their soap themselves... . 
*T was nothing much . . . but any little thing 
At such atime. . . . And, having little doubt 
The boy was worse, I did not like to ask ; 

So picked my paper up, and hurried out. 


And, all next day, amid the glare and clang 
And clatter of the workshop, his words rang ; 
And kept on ringing, in my head a-ring ; 

But any little thing .. . atsuchatime... 
And kept on chiming to the anvils’ chime. 
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But any little thing . . . at such a time 

And they were hissed and sputtered in the sizzle 

Of water on hot iron ; little thing . . . 

At such atime: and, when I left, at last, 

The smoke and steam, and walked through the cold 
drizzle, 

The lumbering of the buses as they passed 

Seemed full of it ; and to the passing feet, 

The words kept patter, patter, with dull beat. 


I almost feared to turn into their street, 

Lest I should find the blinds down in the shop : 
And, more than once, I’d half a mind to stop, 
And buy a paper from the yelling boys, 

Who darted all about with such a noise 

That I half-wondered, in a foolish way, 

How they could shriek so, knowing that the sound 
Must worry children, lying ill in bed... . 

Then, thinking even they must earn their bread, 
As I earned mine, and scarce as noisily ! 

I wandered on ; and very soon I found 

I'd followed where my thoughts had been all day, 
And stood before the shop, relieved to see 

The gases burning, and no window-blind 

Of blank foreboding. With an easier mind, 

I entered slowly ; and was glad to find 

The father by the counter, waiting me, 

With paper ready and a cheery face. 

Yes! Yes! the boy was better . . . took the turn, 
Last night, just after I had left the place. 

He feared that he’d been short and cross last night... . 
But, when a little child was suffering, 

It worried you . . . and any little thing 

At such a moment made you cut up rough : 
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Though, now that he was going on all right, 
Well, he’d have patience, now, to be polite ! 
And, soon as ever he was well enough, 

The boy should go to Cornwall for a change— 
Should go to his own home ; for he, himself, 
Was Cornish, born and bred, his wife as well : 
And still his parents lived in the old place— 

A little place, as snug as snug could be... . 
Where apple-blossom dipped into the sea... . 
Perhaps, to strangers’ ears, that sounded strange— 
But not to any Cornishman who knew 

How sea and land ran up into each other : 

And how, all round each wide, blue estuary, 
The flowers were blooming to the waters’ edge : 
You’d come on bluebells like a sea of blue .. . 
But they would not be out for some time yet... . 
*Twould be primroses, bowing everywhere, 
Primroses and primroses and primroses. . 

You’d never half know what primroses were, 
Unless you’d seen them growing in the West, 
But having seen, would never more forget. 

Why, every bank and every lane and hedge 

Was just one blaze of yellow ; and the smell, 
When the sun shone upon them, after wet... . 
And his eyes sparkled, as he turned to sell 

A penny loaf and half an ounce of tea 

To a poor child, who waited patiently, 

With hacking cough that tore her hollow chest : 
And, as she went out, clutching tight the change, 
He muttered to himself: It’s strange, it’s strange 
That little ones should suffer so. . . . The light 
Had left his eyes: but when he turned to me, 

I saw a flame leap in them, hot and bright. 

I’d like to take them all, he said, to-night ! 
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And, in the workshop, all through the next day, 

The anvils had another tune to play ... 

Primroses, and primroses, and primroses : 

The bellows puffing out : It’s strange, it’s strange 
That little ones should suffer so... . 

And now, my hammer, at a blow : 

Id like to take them all, to-night ! 

And in the clouds of steam and white-hot glow 

I seemed to see primroses everywhere, 

Primroses, and primroses, and primroses. 

And each night after that I heard the boy 

Was mending quickly ; and soon would be well. 
Till one night I was startled by the bell— 
Tin-tinkle-tinkle-tinkle, loud and clear ; 

And tried to hush it, lest the lad should hear. 

But when the father saw me clutch the thing, 

He said the boy had missed it yesterday ; 

And wondered why he could not hear it ring ; 

And wanted it ; and had to have his way. 

And then, with brown eyes burning with deep joy, 
Told me his son was going to the West— 

Was going home . . . the doctor thought next week, 
He’d be quite well enough: the way was long ; 

But trains were quick ; and he would soon be there: 
And on the journey he’d have every care, 

His mother being with him . . . it was best 

That she should go: for he would find it strange, 
The little chap, at first . . . she needed change... . 
And when they’d had a whiff of Western air ! 

*T would cost a deal ; and there was naught to spare : 
But, what was money, if you hadn’t health : 

And, what more could you buy,if you’d the wealth. ... 
Yes ! ’twould be lonely for himself and rough ; 
Though on the whole, he’d manage well enough : 
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He’d have a lot to do: and there was naught 

Like work to keep folk cheerful : when the hand 
Was busy, you had little time for thought ; 

And thinking was the mischief . . . and ’twas grand 
To know that they’d be happy. Then the bell 
Went tinkle-tinkle ; and he turned to sell. 


One night he greeted me with face that shone, 
Although the eyes were wistful ; they were gone— 
Had gone this morning, he was glad to say : 

And, though ’twas sore work, setting them away, 
Still, twas the best for them . . . and they would be 
Already in the cottage by the sea. . 

He spoke no more of them ; but turned his head ; 
And said he wondered if the price of bread... . 
And, as I went again into the night, 

I saw his eyes were glistening in the light. 


And two nights after that, he’d got a letter : 
And all was well: the boy was keeping better ; 
And was as happy as a child could be, 

All day with the primroses and the sea, 

And pigs! Of all the wonders of the West, 

His mother wrote, he liked the pigs the best. 
And now the father laughed until the tears 
Were in his eyes and chuckled! Ay! he knew! 
Had he not been a boy there once, himself ? 
He’d liked pigs, too, when he was his son’s years. 
And then he reached a half-loaf from the shelf ; 
And twisted up a farthing’s worth of tea, 

And farthing’s worth of sugar, for the child, 
The same poor child who waited patiently, 

Still shaken by a hacking, racking cough. 
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And all next day the anvils rang with jigs : 
The bellows roared and rumbled with loud laughter, 
Until it seemed the workshop had gone wild, 
And it would echo, echo, ever after 
The tune the hammers tinkled on and off, 
A silly tune of primroses and pigs... . 
Of all the wonders of the West 
He liked the pigs, he liked the pigs the best ! 


Next night, as I went in, I caught 

A strange, fresh smell. ‘The postman had just brought 
A precious box from Cornwall, and the shop 

Was lit with primroses, that lay atop 

A Cornish pasty, and a pot of cream ; 

And as with gentle hands his father lifted 

The flowers his little son had plucked for him, 

He stood a moment in a far-off dream, 

As though in glad remembrance he drifted 

On Western seas : and as his eyes grew dim, 

He stooped, and buried them in deep sweet bloom : 
Till hearing once again the poor child’s cough, 

He served her hurriedly and sent her off, 

Quite happily, with thin hands filled with flowers. 
And as I followed to the street, the gloom 

Was starred with primroses ; and many hours 

The strange, shy flickering surprise 

Of that child’s keen, enchanted eyes 

Lit up my heart, and brightened my dull room. 


Then, many nights the foundry kept me late 
With overtime ; and I was much too tired 
To go round by the shop ; but made for bed 
As straight as I could go: until one night 
We'd left off earlier, though ’twas after eight, 
I thought I’d like some news about the boy. 
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I found the shop untended ; and the bell 
Tin-tinkle-tinkle-tinkled all in vain. 

And then I saw, through the half-curtained pane, 
The back-room was a very blaze of joy : 

And knew the mother and son had come safe back. 
And as I slipped away, now all was well, 

I heard the boy shriek out, in shrill delight : 
“And, Father, all the little pigs were black !” 


INTO BATTLE 
JULIAN GRENFELL 


ULIAN GRENFELL (1888-1015) was one of the gallant 

band of heroes who lost their lives in the Great War. 
This magnificent poem, written shortly before his death, ts 
evidence of the poetic talent he possessed, 


He naked earth is warm with Spring, 
And with green grass and bursting trees 

Leans to the sun’s gaze glorying, 

And quivers in the sunny breeze ; 
And Life is Colour and Warmth and Light, 

And a striving evermore for these ; 
And he is dead who will not fight ; 

And who dies fighting has increase. 


The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth ; 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 

And with the trees to newer birth ; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 

Great rest, and fullness after dearth. 
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All the bright company of Heaven 
Hold him in their high comradeship, 

The Dog-Star, and the Sisters Seven, 
Orion’s Belt and sworded hip. 


The woodland trees that stand together, 
They stand to him each one a friend ; 
They gently speak in the windy weather ; 
They guide to valley and ridge’s end. 


The kestrel hovering by day, 

And the little owls that call by night, 
Bid him be swift and keen as they, 

As keen of ear, as swift of sight. 


The blackbird sings to him, “‘ Brother, brother, 
If this be the last song you shall sing, 

Sing well, for you may not sing another ; 
Brother, sing.” 

In dreary, doubtful, waiting hours, 
Before the brazen frenzy starts, 

The horses show him nobler powers ;— 
O patient eyes, courageous hearts ! 


And when the burning moment breaks, 
And all things else are out of mind, 

And only joy of battle takes 
Him by the throat, and makes him blind, 


Through joy and blindness he shall know, 
Not caring much to know, that still 

Nor lead nor steel shall reach him, so 
That it be not the Destined Will. 


The thundering line of battle stands, 
And in the air Death moans and sings ; 
But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 
And Night shall fold him in soft wings. 
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